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THE LAST TEN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF MOSEN. 

In Warsaw, swore a thousand soldiers, kneeling, 
No shot to spend through all the holy fray ; 
But at the drum-beat, and the trumpet’s pealing, 

With bayonets fixed, to charge in stern array : 
O Fatherland! with pride and anguish blent, 
Dost thou remember thy Fourth Regiment ? 


And when at Praga raged the bloody battle, 

No man in all our ranks his vow forgot ; 

But when the foe before us fled like cattle, 

We chased with bayonets set, and fury hot! 
Ask Praga and her blood-stained battlement ; 
For there we fought,—the old Fourth Regiment! 
And when the foe, with thousand cannons roar- 

ing, 

At Ostrolenka, brought our ranks to bay, 
We knew, with his black-hearted squadrons 

warring, 

With bayonet-charge to force our bloody way : 
Ask Ostrolenka how the battle went,— 

For there we fought,—the old Fourth Regiment ! 
But when against us turned the tide of battle, 
And Fate on many a brave man worked her 
will, 
Along our line was heard no volley’s rattle ; 

True to our vow we grasped the bayonet still ; 
Where blood-red to the sea Vistula went, 

’T was there we bled,—the old Fourth Regiment! 
O holy Fatherland ! forever perished, 

Ask not who did to thee, this cruel deed ; 
Woe! woe! to all who Poland loved and cher- 

ished, 

Freshly again each wound begins to bleed ; 
Would’st know where sorest wounds and deep- 

est went ? 
Ah! Poland knows her own Fourth Regiment! 
Farewell, O brothers! at our side death-stricken, 

Whom, strown upon the bloody field, we left ; 
We still must live, with wounds that burn and 

quicken, 

Of home and country evermore bereft ! 

Lord God in heaven, speedy death be sent 
To the last ten of the old Fourth Regiment! 
From Poland, in the misty distance shrouded, 
Ten grenadiers have reached the Prussian 
strand, 
In gloomy silence, heart and brow o’erclouded ; 

A sentry challenges ! spell-bound they stand. 
Then one responds; ‘ From home and country 

rent, 


Weare the last ten of the old Fourth Regiment!” | 


Albany, N. Y., Feb., 1861. i. SP. 
NO REST. 
AN owl sat in a covert moping, 
As rose the morning twilight dun :— 

A sparrow on a stony coping 
His matin carolled to the sun :— 

The dull bird moaned, “ No rest, no rest ! 
The wind and leaves are never still! ”— 
The sparrow chirped with merry trill : 

“ New light, new life! the morn is blest !” 

“No rest, no rest! in seed or fallow, 

There’s ever change in fen and field ; 

On moat and stream, now deep, now shallow, 
The fickle shadows float revealed. 

There is no rest in wild or wood, 


No time of peace for stock or stone ; 
On broad highway, in covert lone, 
To-day stands nothing as it stood.” 


So moaned the owl in fretful dolor, 
As in the east, by slow degrees, 

Drew on the light of purple palor, 

With harness white, the morning breeze. 

The husbandman, with beagles loosed, 
Came o’er the wold with heavy tread, 
‘No rest!” the grim bird whooped o’erhead 

Then clapped his heavy wings to roost. 

On sooty house-top perched the sparrow, 
Where fold on fold the sluggish haze, 

In sombre streets, and gullets narrow, 
Misled the sunlight in its maze. 

A straggling ray just tipped his wings, 

Then in the curling mist was lost, 
The merry bird his pinions tost, 

And chirped as one light-hearted sings. 

“ New light, new life !—night’s shadows dreary 
The hopeful morning fly before ; 

| How can this changing world grow weary, 
Where life is wakeful evermore ? 

The darkness soothes the dazzled sight ; 
To-day’s hopes live on yestern’s death ; 
To-night’s sigh yields to-morrow’s breath ; 

The world hopes on—new life, new light ! ” 

Across the waters came the swallow 
With briny dew upon his crest, 

He met the owlet, old and callow, 

Who blinked and whooped : “ No rest, no rest.” 

“T greet you!” cried the pilgrim lone; 
**Q’er all the sea’s tumultuous waste, 
Where I have sped with steady haste, 

Nor waves a tree, nor stands a stone. 


‘“No rest was there for foot or feather ; 
The winds above, the waves below 
Kept pinions poised for days together, 
O’er swarthy gulf, or crest of snow. 
Yet was there joy in that wild range, 
From southern heights where drooped the sun, 
Far north where rivers molten run, 
For change is rest, and rest is change.” 
He left the sullen bird behind him, 

And sped upon his wayward flight ; 
No sea could check, no tempest bind him, 
Whose guide was in the soaring light. 

At length he came to turrets gray, 
Where ceaseless hum of voices rang, 
Mid labor’s heavy press and clang, 

And busy thousands thronged the way. 


|“ A little rest!” sighed out the toiler, 

“A little rest for hand and brain! 
Shall labor blest become despoiler 

Of light and life through sordid gain ? 
The world’s set task may never cease, 

3ut let the brain and hand and heart, 

In healthful use each play its part: — 
The idle only have no peace.” 
** No rest, no rest!”’ the owl still muttered, 

“The winds and leaves are never still!” 
No fretful plaint the sparrow uttered, 

But piped gay notes with wonted bill. 
The swallow swooped around his nest: 

“Give me with circling wing to fly 

O’er flowed field, or turret high ; 
For rest is «:...age, and change is rest.” 

— Welcome Guest. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 


Essays and Reviews. London. 1860. 
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THE volume, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of this article, has met 
with a circulation, and excited a measure of 
remark, which appear to us to be far greater 
than it would naturally have obtained by its 
mere literary merits. There is in truth in 
the volume nothing which is really new, and 
little which having been said before is said 
here with any new power, or with any great 
additions, either by way of amplification, il- 
lustration, or research. 

With the exception of the last essay, we 
think the mere literary character of the vol- 
ume below what we should have been led 
to expect from the names of the several es- 
sayists. Especially does this apply to the 
contribution of Dr. Temple, with which the 
volume opens. ‘There is really nothing in it 
but the working out, with often a pleasant 
fancifulness, and oftener still something of 
the prolixity into which the writer of alle- 
gory is so apt to be betrayed, of a rather 
forced similitude between the growth and 
progress of the race of men and that of the 
individual man from infancy to age. 

To what, then, is to be attributed the de- 
gree of interest which this volume has ex- 
cited? Not certainly, we think, to its sub- 
ject ; for, well suited as its speculations may 
be to the metaphysical mind of Germany 
with its insatiable appetite for mystical in- 
guiries into history, philosophy, science, 
morals, or religion, they are certainly not of 
a class which has commonly attracted many 
English readers. What, then, is it which 





has secured a reading, and in some degree 
an attentive reading, in many quarters for 
this volume? In answer to this question, 
we gladly admit that we believe its first rec- 
ommendation, especially to the young men 
amongst whom they live, is the apparent 
earnestness of character, piety of spirit, and 
high moral object set before them by the 
most distinguished of its writers. No one, 
however deeply rooted may be his contrary 
conclusions, or however plainly he may mark 
the presence of other tones,—of a certain 
sense of disappointment and concealed bit- 
terness, can read Mr. Jowett’s essay upon 
the Interpretation of Scripture without feel- 
ing the full power of those influences acting 
on his own spirit. But the sense of this, 
and the estimate of what must be the effect 
of such words upon young, ardent, and un- 
suspicious minds, especially if the teacher is 
one who has been exalted in their eyes by 
what they deem persecution, and if he stoops 
to sympathize with their difficulties and 
think their thoughts, all this only makes it 
the more imperative though the more pain- 
ful duty of those who believe that infidelity, 
if not atheism, is the end to which this 
teaching inevitably tends, to speak without 
reserve their opinion, and to endeavor, to the 
utmost of their power, to mark its tendency 
as well as to expose its fallacy. It is in 
this spirit we approach this task: for truth 
is dearer than Plato; and here are at stake 
truths more precious far than any which 
Plato could have endangered. 

But besides the interest with which these 
qualities of its authors may have invested 
this volume, we say, and we say it with pain, 
that we believe that the attention it has ob- 
tained is largely due to the position of its 
writers. It is not so much the “ what ” as 
the “ who says it” which has excited such 
a general attention. It is with these specu- 
lations as to so great a degree it was with the 
jokes of Sydney Smith, which perpetually 
derived a peculiar piquancy from their utterer 
being a clergyman. There was about them 
just enough, if not of irreligiousness, yet of 
violation of professional fitness, to give them 
from clerical lips a peculiar sting. So we 
believe it to be here: if only certain pro- 
fessors of University College, London, had 
put forth the suggestions contained in this 
volume, it would not, with one or two marked 
exceptions, have been found to possess either 
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the depth, or the originality, or the power, repetition of conventional language and from 
or the liveliness which could have prevented | traditional methods of treatment.” Here, 
its falling still-born from the press. It has!so far as the purpose or attempt goes, they 
been read, because to all it is new and start- | admit a unity from which joint responsibility 
ling—to some delightful, and to others shock- | cannot be severed. We would not press 
ing—that men holding such posts should | this common liability too far, but it must ex- 
advocate such doctrines; that the clerical | tend to the common action of the firm. Any 
head of one of our great schools, recently | one who undertook to unite in the “free 
elected by a body of staid conservative no- | handling ” of such subjects in a common vol- 
blemen and country gentlemen, and a chap- | ume, made himself responsible for the com- 
lain in ordinary to her majesty ; two profes-| mon effect of all the essays as a whole. If 
sors in our famous University of Oxford, | he entered on such a copartnership without 
one of whom is also tutor of one of our most | first ascertaining how far the ‘“ freedom ” of 
distinguished colleges ; the vice-principal of the hands he united with his own would 
the College at Lampeter for training the| reach, he would have evinced a levity and 
clergy of the Principality; and a country |unconcern from which we honestly believe 
clergyman, famed in his day for special ef- | that many of these writers are altogether 
forts on behalf of orthodoxy ;—that such as | free. But even if this were so, still the com- 
these should be the putters forth of doctrines | mon responsibility could not be disputed, 
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which seem at least to be altogether incom- 


patible with the Bible and the Christian faith | 


as the Church of England has hitherto re- 
ceived it—this has been a parac.ox, so rare 
and so startling as to wake up for the time 
the English mind to the distasteful subject 
of a set of sceptical, metaphysical specula- 
tions regarding many long-received funda- 
mental truths. How far the book deserves 
the suspicion to which it owes its success we 
propose now to examine; and in entering 
upon this inquiry we are compelled by its 
peculiar form and profession to determine, 
first, how far it is to be considered as a 
whole for which all its writers are jointly re- 
sponsible. 

The writers claim—and claim as a right 
which, when urged, cannot be withheld—that 
they should be tried on the contrary princi- 
ple. “It will,” they say, “readily be un- 
derstood that the authors of the ensuing es- 
says are responsible for their respective 
articles only. They have written in entire 


'A criminal levity in entering upon partner- 
ship does not destroy the joint liability of an 
| ill-assorted firm. 

| It is, moreover, in this case, of less im- 
| portance to fix the exact limits of joint re- 
| sponsibility, because any one writer could 
|seek to exonerate himself from the charges 
to which through it he might be exposed, 
only by showing that his own contributions 
| differed essentially from the rest in aim and 
| purpose, and so, in point of fact, ought not 
to be there. Now, no such defence has been 
} attempted; none such could, we think, suc- 
‘ceed. The same purpose is before every 
'writer; the same general tone of writing 
pervades the whole book; the free handling 
of most sacred subjects, the free insinuation 
|of doubts, the freedom of assertion, the free 
‘endeavor to defend some shadowy ghost of 
|Christianity by yielding up all that has 
hitherto been thought its substance, is every- 
where present. True the several essays have 
their several objects, as the several limbs of 











independence of each other, and without con- | a body have their several actions and uses, 
cert or comparison.” To a certain extent | but all minister to the common life and pur- 
we admit the claim ; but to a certain extent | poses of the whole. The several writers 
only. For the object and intention of the | have their several tones of fecling and of 
volume as a whole they are all clearly re- | speaking. The pleasing but feeble religious 
sponsible. So far, indeed, in spite of the|tones of Dr. Temple and the earnest and 
disclaimer we have quoted, they seem them- | often loving and plaintive utterances of Mr. 
selves to allow ; for they add the expression | Jowett are somewhat rudely contrasted with 
of their hope that it ‘“ will be received as an| the scarcely veiled atheism of Mr. Baden 
attempt to illustrate the advantage derivable | Powell, with the open scepticism and laxity 
to the cause of religious and moral truth lof Mr. Wilson, and the daring flippancy of 
from a free handling, in a becoming spirit, | Dr. Williams ; but all combine in the great 
of subjects peculiarly liable to suffer by the |common lines of thought which pervade the 
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whole volume and make it what itis, whether , and on the legitimate conclusion of their 
that whole be taken merely as the abandon- mode of argument. In dealing with such 


ment of the Church’s ancient position of | 
certainty and truth, or the attempt to occupy 
a new one free from certain difficulties to 
which, in these writers’ estimate, that old 
one was exposed. 

Upon this point we are convinced that the 
verdict of the English public will be unani- 
mous and clear. With great and admitted 
individual differences, marking most clearly 
different intellectual and still more different 
spiritual developments, the book must be 
taken as a whole, and, if condemned, it must 
condemn every writer in it who does not, by 
some after act, visibly separate himself from 
the fellowship of opinions to which he is here 
committed. As to one of these writers, at 
least, we give this deliberate judgment with 
the deepest pain. The English Church needs 
in her posts of trust such men as his past 
career has made us believe Dr. Temple to be. 





We lament with the deepest sorrow the | 


presence of his name amongst these essay- 
ists. There is undoubtedly language in his 
Essay which, standing as it does amongst 
the others, must be construed in connection 
with them, and which, when so construed, 
contains the germ of their developed errors. 
Yet the Essay itself, as a whole, is differ- 
ent in tone from those around it, and con- 
tains nowhere any direct statement of such 
sophistries or scepticisms as abound through- 
out the rest. We cannot but hope that Dr. 
Temple has himself been shocked to find 
what the edifice is to which he has’ been led 
unconsciously to furnish the portal. If this 
be so, as we trust it is, the least atonement 
he can make to the Church, upon the mem- 
bers of which he has brought suspicion, is 
that he should, with the manly openness 
which we believe marks his character, dis- 
claim his agreement with the views with 
which he is here connected. But this is far 
from all. Important as it is, for obvious 
reasons affecting themselves and their posi- 
tion in the Church, to fix the real responsi- 
bility of the different authors of this volume, 
if, as we maintain, all are really responsible 
for the doctrines maintained by each, there 
is yet another, and, if possible, a more im- 
portant motive for noticing the essential 
sameness of view which, under their apparent 
differences, pervades these Essays. For this 
throws great light upon their real meaning 





writers this assistance is invaluable ; for one 
chief difficulty of our task is to know where 
they themselves really mean to stop in their 
speculations. The authors deal largely—we 
might almost say wantonly—in suggestions 
of doubt and insinuations of unbelief; there 
is too often mingled with the beauty and at- 
tractiveness of the better parts of their writ- 
ings, an uncertainty and ambiguity in their 
expressions, a haziness and indefiniteness, 
if not about their own conceptions, yet cer- 
tainly about their expression of them; and 
in one, at least, there is a perfect mastery 
of the questionable art of muking his mean- 
ing obscure. Hence the reader of their 
speculations continually finds himself in a 
thick fog of words. Through this the com- 
monest objects of his daily life look out upon 
him with a grotesque and startling novelty 
of form which he only gradually discovers 
to arise solely from the indistinctness with 
which they are but partially revealed; and 
if for a moment the mist melts, the chimeras 
which seemed to have gathered round him 
turn again into the most harmless and famil- 
iar groups of domestic animals. To attempt 
to grapple with the meaning of these pas- 
sages is like grasping at a nebulosity or 
seizing upon a sepia. Either there is noth- 
ing in the closed hand, or the evading sub- 
stance suddenly conceals itself in its con- 
generic inky obscurity. Now, in dealing 
with a system of belief which is often thus 
darkly intimated, it is a great advantage to 
lay hold of those who have carried out the 
furthest their own views ; for from them may 
best be learned the drift and ultimate con- 
clusion of the common propositions. For 
this reason we shall cite freely, as interpret- 
ing the whole system, the words of those of 
the band who seem to us the most to have 
mastered the teaching of their school, and 
shall try to extract from their propositions 
what is its real scope and value. 

The first of these is Dr. Rowland Williams, 
Vice-Principal and Hebrew Professor of St. 
David’s College, Lampeter. Dr. Williams 
contributes his Essay in the form of a Re- 
view of the Biblical Researches of the late 
Baron Bunsen. There are peculiar advan- 
tages in the form thus adopted; for when 
any proposition is to be advanced which 
would be too startling from his own mouth, 
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it can thus be stated either as what the baron 
has advanced, or as what the baron would 
allow to be the natural consequence of his 
view; or if something freer even than the 
German rationalizer’s teaching must be haz- 
arded, the deficiency can be marked as one 
which the essayist would fain have seen sup- 
plied, not for the satisfaction of his own view, 
but for the full glory of his friend ; in whom 
as itis, he has now to lament the presence 
of * some specialities of Lutheranism,” some 
want “of perfect consistency” (p. 53); or 
whom he has to rebuke by the gentle re- 
proach that on too many points “ his scepti- 
cism does not outrun the suspicions often 
betrayed in our popular mind,” or by the 
friendly hint ‘‘that it provokes a smile to 
observe the zeal with which our critic vindi- 
cates the personality of Jonah” (p.77). By 
such literary arts as these the essayist, shel- 
tering himself behind the burly lay figure 


whose limbs he moves at will, can put for- | 


ward his utmost fancies through another’s 
mouth. We will illustrate what we mean 
in a single instance. Baron Bunsen main- 
tains, with Holy Scripture, the common ori- 


gin of man from an ancestral pair. Dr. | 


Williams, we gather, agrees with Mr. Wil- 
son, the writer of the: fourth Essay, that 


“the descent of all mankind from Adam and | 


Eve is rather a form of narrative into which, 
in early ages, tradition would easily throw 
itself spontaneously, than an undoubted his- 
torical fact” (p. 201). Such a weakness as | 
Baron Bunsen shows for so antique an idea | 
as the common parentage of the human race, 


if exhibited by an orthodox divine, would | 


probably have roused up that scornful invec- 
tive which is never very far absent from the 
pen of the vice-principal of Lampeter; but in 
the congenial baron it is thus characteristi- 
cally dismissed: ‘‘ Hecould not have vindi- 
cated the unity of mankindifhe had not asked | 
for a vast extension of time, whether his peti- | 
tion of twenty thousand years be granted or 
not;” whilst the reader is reminded a little 


describing as the tenets of another. But 
we do not believe that we have been be- 
trayed into such an error, or that we in any 
degree misrepresent him when we describe 
Dr. Williams’ theory to be much of the fol- 
lowing kind: He deems the established view 
of “Revelation” to be ‘‘a repressive idea,” 
which is put over against conscience as an 
adversary, which represents ‘‘ Almighty God 
as having trained mankind by a faith to 
whose miraculous tests their pride must 
bow,” and which “involves so signal a de- 
parture from the channeis which his provi- 
dence ordained, that comparative distrust 
of them ever afterwards becomes a duty” 
\(p. 52). This established idea then of Rev- 
|elation is, of course, not to be maintained ; 
| nor indeed, it is intimated, could it be, even 
\if we would consent to “ bow” our souls to 
its ‘‘repression.” For “these questions of 
|miraculous interference do not turn merely 


|upon our conception of physical law as un- 
broken, or of the divine will as all-pervad- 
|ing, but they include also inquiries into 
|evidence,” the verdict of which it is plainly 
|intimated would be against us (p. 51). 
Miracles, that is to say, are first impossible 
| under the law of physical order, and because 
| they are “incompatible with the all-pervad- 
ing presence of the divine will;” and, fur- 
ther, the alleged proof of their occurrence 
breaks down. 

But the received Scriptures s plainly assert 
| their presence, both in direct exceptional 
|acts and in a whole system of prophecy, of 
\which the distinctive feature is an ever- 
| present miraculous element. How, then, 
\is the evidence of Holy Scripture to be set 
aside? For this we have several canons 
| provided: (1.) Criticism” will help us to 
| reduce the strangeness of the past into 
|harmony with the present” (p. 50). And 
| this is to be largely applied; for “ we can- 
|not encourage a remorseless criticism of 
| gentile writing and escape its contagion 
| when we approach Jewish annals” (p. 51): 








further on, that “ we are bid to notice in the | or, as Dr. Jowett, with a tenderer spirit 
half-ideal, half-traditional notices of the be- \towards those who hold the ancient faith, 
ginnings of our race, compiled in Genesis, the | words it: “Criticism has far more power 
recurrence of barely consistent genealogies.” | than it formerly had. Whether the habit 
—(P. 56.) }of mind which has been formed in classical 

Without great care the reader of sugges- | studies will not go on to Scripture ; whether 
tive remarks of this kind might easily be led | Scripture can be made an exception to other 
into the mistake of attributing to Dr. Wil- | ancient writings now that the nature of both 


liams as his own view what he is merely iis better understood ; whether, in the fuller 





—— 
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light of history and science, the ideas of the 
last century will hold out—these are ques- 
tions,” etc. (p. 430). The result of this re- 
morseless application of criticism (as to the 
conduct of the experiment we must say 
something hereafter) is summed up by the 
vice-principal in a few pregnant words. 
“On the side of external criticism,” we are 
told, “‘ we find the evidences of our canonical 
books and of the patristic authors nearest 
them are sufficient to prove illustration in 
outward act of principles perpetually true, 
but not adequate to guarantee narratives 
inherently incredible, or precepts evidently 
wrong” (p. 83); and with such “incredible 
narratives” and such * evidently wrong 
precepts” we-find afterwards that the Bible 
abounds. Criticism, therefore, is to act 
here as a universal solvent. <A vast deal of 
Scripture, and especially its prophecies so 
far as they are predictive, so tried breaks 
down altogether ; and “ the few cases” which 
remain “tend to melt, if they are not al- 
ready melted, in the crucible of searching 
inquiry” (p. 70). Being left, then, thus at 
large by the action of the first canon, we 
are prepared for the introduction of the 
second. ‘This, too, is a general favorite with 
our essayists. It is thus stated by Dr. Wil- 
liams: ‘‘ Hence we are obliged to assume in 
ourselves a verifying faculty, not unlike the 
discretion which a mathematician would use 
in weighing a treatise on geometry, or the 
liberty which a musician would reserve in 
reporting a law of harmony” (p. 83). Here 
we have arrived at the great principle of 
this school. The idea of this “ verifying 
faculty ”—this power of each man of settling 
what is and what is not true in the inspired 
record—is THE idea of the whole volume, 
the connecting-link between all its writers. 
Thus Dr. Temple, with the mystical and 
varying fancy which characterizes his often 
beautiful but somewhat feeble contribution 
to this volume, tells us that the form of the 
Bible releases us from considering it as an 
* outer law” either of doctrine or of prac- 
tice to which we owe “subjection.” The 
“doctrinal parts are cast in an historical 
form, and are best studied by considering 
them as records of the time at which they 
were written, and as conveying to us the 
highest and greatest religious life of that 
time” (p. 44). Does Dr. Temple really hold 
what these words, if they have any meaning, 


must necessarily imply, that no doctrinal 
statement of Scripture commands our “ sub- 
jection” to its verity, or need, because we 
find it there, be true?—or that its appear- 
ance in Scripture may only be the “ histor- 
ical record” of what was, but has passed 
away? How then on this view is it possi- 
ble to know whether any doctrine, the very 
highest as it has long been thought, such 
for example as the divinity of our blessed 
Lord or the personality of the Holy Ghost, 
is true, or whether, on the other hand, it is 
only the record of a past religious life? 
Merely, is the reply, by our own internal 
consciousness, by the “ verifying faculty :” 
for we are “to use the Bible not to override 
but to evoke the voice of consciénce” (p. 
44). To avoid its being to us in any thing 
“a yoke of subjection” we are “ by virtue 
of the principle of private judgment to put 
conscience between us and the Bible, mak- 
ing conscience the supreme interpreter, 
whom it may be a duty to enlighten, but 
whom it never can be a duty to disobey” 
(p. 45). Thus “conscience,” aided by 
“private judgment,” that is to say, every 
man’s own private conviction of what befits 
God and what befits himself, is for every 
man to override the Bible, and the “ verify- 
ing faculty” of the theologian is to have in 
weighing God’s Revelation the discretion of 
a mathematician who is weighing a treatise 
on geometry. ‘This is our possession, it 
seems, because as he tells us again, “ At 
this time, in the maturity of man’s powers, 
the great lever which moves the world is 
knowledge, the great force is the intellect” 
(p. 48). Strange that one used to the gov- 
ernment even of boys should be, as it seems 
to us, so utterly misled by words and specu- 
lations! The conscience deciding for every 
man upon the truth of doctrine and the 
historical value of facts! and that, because 
‘intellect is the force which moves the 
world,” therefore conscience, which cer- 
tainly has no direct connection whatever 
with mere intellect, being “ evoked by Scrip- 
ture,” is to sit in final and irreversible judg- 
ment upon the truth of that by which it has 
been evoked. Many good men are infinitely 
above their own theories ; we trust earnestly, 
and we believe, that the head master of 
Rugby is above the theories of the essayist 
Dr. Temple, or we should tremble, not only 





for the faith, but for the morals of his pupils, 
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who, if he were consistent with his own prin-| the Church and of the Bible respectively” 
ciples, would be taught to substitute at will| as a “hardy but irrational assertion,” from 
for the letter of the divine command so shift-| acknowledging the authority of the first of 
ing and uncertain an arbiter. Strange again) which the Reformation—of the second “‘time, 
it is that such a man should not perceive to | learned controversy, and abatement of zeal, 
what conclusions such a theory as this must | drove the Protestants generally” (p. 328). 
inevitably lead. For such a power of deal-|The same principle runs all through Mr. 








ing with ‘the Bible as he here proposes, and | Jowett’s Essay. 


‘What remains,” he says 


which is the same power as is named by Dr. | in it, « may be comprised in a few precepts, 


Rowland Williams “the verifying faculty,” | 

must belong to the most highly developed | 
intellect of the age. What is to become of | 
people who are below this mark ? gifted with | 


| or rather in the expansion of a single one— 


Inter ‘pret the Scripture like any other book” 
(p. 377). All is, as he says, involved in this 
rule: mystical meanings —the prophetical 


less than the highest natural power, or the | character of ty pes—the double meaning of 


highest cultivation? Is not the tendency | 
of the theory to subject mankind to a sort | 
of intellectual hierarchy? But all this by | 
the way: our object here was only to show 
that, so far as we may gather his views from 


izes with Dr. Williams in what we maintain 
is the keystone of this whole theory; for by 


elation, he subjects the revelation itself to 
man’s internal consciousness. 

So, as is clearly implied throughout his 
Essay, did Professor Baden Pow ell; espe- 
cially when he speaks of “ the palpable con- 
tradictions disclosed by nae, discov- 
ery with the letter of Scripture ” 129); 
80, in language which it is painful : pe 
does the Rev. Henry Bristow Wilson, when 
he says the meaning of the Sixth Article of 

the English Church may be “ expressed thus: 
The Word of God is contained in Scripture, 


;ment of his “ verifying faculty.” 
| no reason why he should not treat ‘ Scrip- 


| many prophecies—propositions hitherto re- 
|eeived with reverent submission, because, 
on matters beyond our experience, they have 


| been believed to speak the revealed Wisdom 
| of God—all depart together. But the need 
this essay, Dr. Temple thoroughly symbol- | 


and the room left for the play of ‘ the veri- 
fying faculty ” is indeed large. The Bible, 


| in fact, according to these writers, abounds 
this reasoning, instead of subjecting man, | 
as to his faith and duty, to an external rev- | 


in statements which render such a faculty 
absolutely necessary to its true interpreta- 
tion. For it contains “attributions to the 
Divine Being of actions at variance with 


| that higher revelation which he has given of 
| himself in the Gospel ”—it exhibits “ imper- 


fect and opposite aspects of the truth” 
‘“‘ variations of fact and inaccuracies of lan- 


/guage. For these are all found in Scrip- 
,|ture” (p. 347). 


Nor, according to this 
writer, need the interpreter have any scruple 
or reserve in the’ free and critical employ- 
There is 


whence it does not follow that it is co-exten-| ture like any other book.”* It can plead 
sive with it” (p. 176)... . ‘ Those who | no ground for exemption. ‘There is no 
are able to do so ought to lead the less edu- | foundation in the Gospels or Epistles for any 
cated to distinguish between the different | supernatural views of inspiration. There is 


kinds of ng which it contains, between 


which form a partial crust upon it, and the 
bright centre of spiritual truth within ” (p 
177). To such a faculty Mr. Goodwin, in 
fact, appeals, when, as to the special subject 
of his own Essay, he recommends, for the 
credit of other parts of God’s Word, “ the 
frank recognition of the erroneous views of 
nature which it contains” (p. 211). Not 
other appears to be the view of Mr. Patti- 
son, who, in his Historical Essay, speaks of 
the belief, that ‘“‘ Reason, aided by spiritual 
illumination, performs the subordinate func- 
tion of recognizing the supreme authority of 


no appearance in their writings that the 
the dark patches of human passion and error 


evangelists or apostles had any inward 
gift, or were subject to any power, external 


-| to them, different from that of preaching or 
| teaching, which they daily exercised ; nor do 


they anywhere lead us to suppose that they 
were free from error or infirmity. St. Paul 
writes like a Christian teacher . . . hesitat- 
ing in difficult cases, and more than once 
correcting himself— corrected too by the 
course of events,” etc. (pp. 345, 346). 

Here then is the great principle of the es- 

* See on this subject Dr. Robert Scott's Univer- 


sity Sermons, pp. 253, 4; 825-9; 341, 5. London, 
1860. 
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sayists. Holy Scripture is like any other | 
good book. ‘It is,” says Dr. Williams, 
‘“‘ before all things the written voice of ”—do 
any of our readers still expect him to say 
God? No, but of—‘‘the congregation.” 
The sacred writers acknowledge themselves 
men of like passions with ourselves, and we 
are promised illumination from “ the Spirit 
which dwelt in them. The opposite and 
abandoned theory he somewhat quaintly but 
very indicatively defines as that which “ pre- 
fers thinking the sacred writers passionless 
machines, and calling Luther and Milton 
uninspired ” (p. 78). “ Scripture,” re-echoes 
Mr. Jowett, ‘is to be read like any other 
book,” not only, as we have seen, because it 
embodies the same errors as other books, 
but also because it is not to be held to have 





dull and unpainstaking acquiescence, satis- 
fied with accepting in an unquestioning spirit, 
and as if they were literally facts, all partic- 
ulars of a wonderful history, because in some 
sense it is from God. Between these ex- 
tremes lie infinite degrees of rational and ir- 
rational interpretation. 

“It will be observed that the ideal method 
is applicable in two ways, both to giving ac- 
count of the origin of parts of Scripture and 
also in explanation of Scripture. It is thus 
either critical or exegetical. 

“ An example of the critical ideology car- 
ried to excess is that of Strauss, which re- 
solves into an ideal the whole of the histor- 
ical and doctrinal person of Jesus. . . . But 
it by no means follows, because Strauss has 
substituted a mere shadow for the Jesus 
of the Evangelists, and has frequently de- 
scended to a minute captiousness in details, 
that there are not traits in the scriptural per- 


meanings deeper at least in kind than they | son of Jesus which are better explained by 
possess. For “it is not,” he thinks, “ a) referring them to an ideal than an historical 
useful lesson for the young student to apply | origin ; and without falling into fanciful ex- 
to Scripture principles which he would hes-| egetics there are parts of Scripture more use- 
itate to apply to other books; to make for-, fully interpreted ideologically than in any 





mal reconcilements of discrepancies which | 
he would not think of reconciling in ordi-| 
nary history; to divide simple words into | 
double meanings,” etc. (p. 428): and again, , 
‘“‘ The apprehension of the original meaning 
of Scripture is inconsistent with the recep- | 
tion of a typical or conventional one. The, 
time will come when educated men will be 
no more able to believe that the words ‘ Out | 
of Egypt have I called my Son” (Matt. ii. | 
15, Hosea xi. 1) were intended by the) 
prophet to refer to the return of Joseph and 
Mary from Egypt than, ete. (p. 418). 

This then is the great principle of their 
Hermeneutics ; and, this once admitted, the 
least reflection will enable any one to see 
how far it may extend. Yet there is some- | 
thing beyond even this. By what Mr. Wil- 
son calls “the application of ideology to the 
interpretation of Scripture ” (p. 200), the al- 
ready wellnigh unlimited power of explain- 
ing away the letter of the Word of God is 
increased to the uttermost. Mr. Wilson’s 
very words upon this subject are well worth 
noticing :— 





“‘ The application of ideology to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, to the doctrines of 
C}  stianity, to the formularies of the Church, | 
may undoubtedly be carried to an excess— } 
may be pushed so far as to leave in the sa- | 
cred records no historical residue whatever. | 
On the other side, there is the excess of a 


other manner—as, for instance, the history 
of the temptation of Jesus by Satan, and ac- 
counts of demoniacal possessions. And lib- 
erly must be left to all as to the extent in 
which they apply the principle.”—Pp. 200, 
201. 

Now, is it possible that any thing can be 
more utterly indefinite, or, at the same time, 
more self-contradictory than this? For, if 
liberty must be left to all to apply the princi- 
ple to any extent they please—and, if the 
principle is true, undoubtedly such liberty 
must be left—what legitimate limit is there 
as to its application? If the Temptation 
may be explained away, why not the Incar- 
nation ? if the casting out of devils, why not 
any other recorded fact of the life or minis- 
try of our Lord? and, if liberty must be left 
to all, why is Strauss to be blamed for using 
that universal liberty, and “ resolving into 
an ideal the whole of the historical and doc- 
trinal person of Jesus”? Why is Strauss’ 
resolution an excess ? or where and by what 
authority short of his extreme view would 
Mr. Wilson himself stop? or at what point 
of the process ? and by what right could he 
consistently with his own canon call on any 


‘other speculator to stay the ideologizing 


process ? 

Here then we have the critical and exe- 
getical rule, as it seems, in its completeness. 
There is but one point further needful to en- 
able our readers to judge of its full power, 
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and that is to show them not what might be, 
even according to our essayists, its abuse, 
but what is actually its use in their own 
hands. 

To begin then at the beginning. The 
Mosaic narrative of the Creation becomes 
“ the speculation of some Hebrew Descartes 
or Newton, promulgated in all good faith as 
the best and most probable account that 
could be then given of God’s universe ; ” and 
to the objection that, “taking this view of 
the case, the writer asserts solemnly and un- 
hesitatingly that for which he must have 
known that he had no authority, “ it is re- 
plied as a sufficient answer that the objection 
“arises only from our modest habit of 
thought and from the modesty of assertion 
which the spirit of true science has taught 
us.” (P. 252.) 

Surely, it is scarcely possible to employ 
words which more completely shut out the 
notion of every kind and degree of inspira- 
tion than this supposition of the speculation 
of a Hebrew Descartes, justified (!) from the 
charge of the moral guilt of falsehood by the 
allegation that he but partook of an unscien- 
tific immodesty of assertion, which was the 
universal tendency of his age. 

Take next the history of the first begin- 
ning of our race upon this earth, and see 
how it is dealt with :— 

“Some may consider the descent of all 
mankind from Adam and Eve as an un- 
doubted historical fact; others may rather 

erceive in that relation a form of narrative 
into which in early ages tradition would 
easily throw itself spontaneously. Each race 
naturally—necessarily when races are iso- 
lated—supposes itself to be sprung from a 
single pair, and to be the first or the only 
one of races. Among a particular people 
this historical representation became the con- 
crete expression of a great moral truth, of the 
brotherhood of all human beings, of their 


community, as in other things so also in suf- | 


fering and in frailty, in physical pains and 
in moral corruption; and the force, grand- 
eur, and reality of these ideas are not a 
whit impaired in the abstract, nor indeed 
the truth of the concrete history as their rep- 
resentation, even though mankind should 
have been placed upon the earth in many 
pairs at once or in distinct centres of cre- 
ation.” (P. 201.) 


Now let us clearly understand how large a 
part of all revelation is swept away by this 
one ideological interpretation. First, there 














is of course the whole narrative of the Crea- 
tion: with this must go every vestige of the 
Temptation, the Fall, and its consequences 
to the race; for with the “many pairs at 
once,” and the ‘‘ distinct centres of creation,” 
all of these are absolutely irreconcilable. 
So the coming in of sickness, disease, and 
death as the consequence of sin, are resolved 
into the legendary history of their origin, 
which belongs to all separate tribes, but which 
(how is not explained) becomes amongst the 
Hebrews the concrete expression of the truth 
that corruption and suffering are found, in 
fact, to cleave to man’s nature. This is no 
slight resolution of Scripture into legend ; 
and yet how much more than this is implic- 
itly sacrificed! what place is there for the 
Incarnation, as that mighty central event is 
spoken of in Scripture, if the gathering of 
the race into one ancestral head is blotted 
out >—~what becomes of the whole argument 
and revelation which is summed up in the 
blessed words, “ For as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive”? All 
surely pass away together amidst the mists 
of this rationalizing ideology. 

This is no single instance of the way in 
which, over and above the direct destruction 
of the value of the sacred record, the great- 
est truths are incidentally sacrificed in this 
volume. Thus, for instance, in Dr. Tem- 
ple’s labored similitude between the youth 
and maturity of the individual and the race, 
in like manner, the first creation of man in 
God’s image, the loss of that image by the 
fall, the Incarnation, and the restoration of 
that image through it to the race of men, are 
all implicitly but inevitably excluded from 
the history of our race. For by the first ne- 
cessities of this figure, as it is propounded in 
this Essay, man, the reclaimed savage, is 
raised mainly by intellectual processes inher- 
ited from age to age by successive genera- 
tions until, from the feebleness in which he 
was created, ‘“‘the colossal man” at last 
passes to his slowly developed maturity of 
greatness. Thereis no room here for the In- 
carnation and Redemption. Sucha break in 
the identity of the colossal man is fatal to 
the whole figure, which sets before us one 
gradual progress from original weakness to 
developed might—the very opposite concep- 
tion from that of Christianity, in which we 
have man created as the son of God—begin- 
ning with glorious communings with his 
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Maker, then falling to a low estate, and then | 
lifted up again by the marvel of Redemption, 
through the Incarnation of the Lord and the 
atoning sacrifice which as man he offered 
for man, and the communication of himself 
through the Church to the race whose na- 
ture he had taken into union with his own 
Divine Personality. 

But we must proceed with our examina- 
tion of the amount of our supposed Revela- 
tion with which the essayists are ready to 
part. 

We have dismissed at present the well-in- 
tentioned fables of the “‘ Hebrew Descartes.” 
We have a world which has existed with the 
human race, proceeding probably from vari- 


ous centres, and slowly struggling through |- - 


the infantile weakness of their immature be- 
ginning, for an almost endless series of years. 
At the end of this long vista, as the eye 
ranges doubtfully up its dreary length over 
the shapes of unknown men, beginning to 
rise out of an almost, or perhaps absolutely, 
irrational existence into a slowly developed 
humanity, is there at last seen clear and vis- 
ible the august form of a Personal Creator ? 
If we understand Mr. Baden Powell’s words 
aright, there is none. For he tells us (mis- 
representing, as we hold, utterly the mean- 
ing of that true philosopher, Professor 
Owen) :— 

“Tt is now acknowledged, under the high 
sanction of the name of Owen,* that ‘ crea- 
tion’ is only another name for our ignorance 
of the mode of production: and it has been 
the unanswered and unanswerable argument 
of another reasoner, that new species must 
have originated either out of the inorganic 
elements or out of previously organized 
forms ; either development or spontaneous 
generation must be true; while a work has 
now appeared . . . which must soon bring 
about an entire revolution of opinion in fa- 
vor of the grand principle of the self-evolv- 
ing powers of nature.” —(P. 130.) 

These words, ‘the self-evolving powers 
of nature,” convey no meaning to our mind 
if they do not intentionally resolve the no- 
tion of a Personal Creator into the misty 
hieroglyphic of the atheist. Unhappily this 
passage does not stand alone :— 


“The particular case of miracles,” he tells 


of evidence or logical technicalities can en- 

able us to form a correct judgment. It is 

not a question which can be decided by a 

few trite and commonplace generalities as to 

the moral government of the world and the 

belief in the Divine Omnipotence, or as to 

the validity of human testimony or the lim- 

its of human experience. It involves and is 

essentially built upon those grand concep- 

tions of the order of nature, those compre- 

hensive elements of all physical knowledge, 

those ultimate ideas of universal causation, 

which can only be familiar to those thor- 
oughly versed in cosmical philosophy in its 
widest sense. In an age of physical research 
like the present all highly cultivated minds 
and duly advanced intellects ... have... 
learned . . . to recognize the impossibility 
. of any modifications whatever in the 
existing conditions of material agents unless 
through the invariable operation of a series 
of eternally impressed consequences follow- 
ing in some necessary chain of orderly con- 
nection.” —(P. 133.) 

And again, deriding the notion of “ moral 
laws controlling physical,” he speaks of “ the 
universal self-sustaining and self-evolving 
powers which pervade all nature” (p. 134). 
Whilst, as we have said, we must maintain 
the joint responsibility of all the writers of 
this volume for its whole effect, and whilst 
it is impossible to separate from that whole 
effect the influence of these extreme asser- 
tions, yet we trust and believe that more 
than one of the essayists would start back 
from such inferences from their common 
theory. Whether these inferences are not 
the legitimate and even necessary conse- 
quences of their theory we will examine 
presently ; for the present it is our object to 
ascertain how far they themselves carry con- 
sciously their own principle of remodelling 
the common creed of Christendom. 

We pass on then from the earliest records 
of our world and of our race to the immedi- 
ately succeeding period. These are dealt 
with chiefly by Dr. Williams, who, some- 
times following, sometimes outstripping 
Baron Bunsen, finds, with the baron, our 
Deluge taking its place among geological 
phenomena, no longer a disturbance of law 
from which science shrinks (p. 456) ; rele- 
gates with him the early history of man to 


us, “as such, is one specially bearing on |“ half-ideal, half-traditional notices of the 
purely physical contemplations, and on which | beginning of our race compiled in Genesis” 
no general moral principles, no common rules | (p. 56), and “ the long lives of the first pa- 


* British Association Address, 1850. 
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bolical cycle ” (p. 57); and suggests, with a 
regret that it had escaped the German critic, 
“‘the puzzling circumstance that the etymol- 
ogy of some of the earlier names seems 
strained to suit the present form of the nar- 
rative.” 

The inspired records of the earlier period 
having been thus summarily evaporated into 
legend or symbols, we come to the time of 
Abraham, with which we are told that Bun- 
sen reasonably conceives the historic period 
to begin (p. 57). But even into what we 
might suppose would be an age of greater 
fixedness and certainty, legend and symbol 
accompany us still. They are ever at hand, 
ready to be summoned up to explain away 
any miraculous interposition, whether it be 
“the passage of the Red Sea,” which is sub- 
limed unto the “ the latitude of poetry; or 
the spoiling of the Egyptians and the con- 
quest of Canaan, as to which we are told 
that “there are signs even in the Bible of a 
struggle conducted by human means ;” or 
the slaying of the first-born, as to which it 
is suggested that “the avenger may have 
been the Bedouin host, akin nearly to Jethro 
and more remotely to Israel” (p. 50). This 
last is surely a remarkable instance of the 
ideologic power. For it were almost a 
greater miracle that a ‘Bedouin host” 
could have slain all the first-born in Egypt, 
or that slaying them they should have spared 
the rest, than to believe the simple record 
of Scripture that He in whose hands are the 
issues of life and of death should have 
walked in that night of terror as an avenger 
through the doomed land. 

There is one other instance of this treat- 
ment of Holy Writ on which we must for a 
few moments stay our readers. If there be 
one fact in the Old Testament which re- 
appears oftener than another in the Sacred 
Volume, on which in every sort of connection 
more, so to speak, hangs than another, it is 
the great trial of Abraham’s faith in the 
command given him by God himself to 
stretch forth his hand and slay the beloved 
son of his old age, the seed so long waited 
for, the heir and centre of so many promises. 
All this, however, is set aside; set aside, too, 
as hardly deserving a formal abrogation, but 
by a mere passing notice, as of some unques- 
tionable and unquestioned verity. ‘ When,” 
we are told, “ the fierce ritual of Syria, with 
the awe of a Divine voice, bade Abraham 
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slay his son, he did not reflect that he had 
no perfect theory of the Absolute to justify 
him in departing from traditional revelation, 
but trusted that the Father, whose voice 
from heaven he heard, at heart was better 
pleased with mercy than sacrifice: and this 
trust was his righteousness.” For a ‘ re- 
sponse to principles of reason and right is a 
truer sign of faith than such deference to a 
supposed external authority as would quench 
these principles themselves.”—(P. 61.) 

After this, no further example seems to 
us necessary to exhibit the degree to which 
the principle of the verifying faculty is ap- 
plied by Dr. Rowland Williams to get rid 
of any inconvenient facts recorded in the 
Scripture, or to substitute almost silently a 
different theory for its foundation-principles. 
The notion that faith consists in “ principles 
of reason and right,” and in disobedience 
to God’s external authority, in order that 
we may by that disobedience more com- 
pletely obey what we consider our own rea- 
son, can hardly be exceeded. But there is 
another class of miracle, the presence of 
which is so intertwined with the whole text 
of Scripture, that a few words are needful 
as to the mode in which it is treated. It is 
to the miraculous element in the prophecies 
of Holy Scripture that we here allude. 

The prophet’s office, according to these 
writers, was that of a preacher of righteous- 
ness. In this sense the prophets were to their 
contemporaries ‘witnesses of the Divine 
government.” This of course no one denies. 
Their very name implies so much. But in 
denying them the power of miracle and of 
prediction, the essayists rob them of their 
credentials with their contemporaries, and 
reduce them for all ages to the level of ordi- 
nary moralists. According to these writers, 
the moral power of their writings is fear- 
fully interfered with by dwelling upon their 
supposed “ predictive ’ character. No scorn 
can be too withering for those who believe 
in such a faculty as pervading these writ- 
ings. The belief that their words expressed, 
as a supernatural sign of their Divine mis- 
sion, so much of that which lay always open 
to the Divine foreknowledge as God saw fit 
to impart by them to men, is described as 
the “modern” tale that “history is ex- 
pressed by the prophets in a riddle which 
requires only a key to it.” (P. 64). No 


| writer who has advocated this escapes Dr. 
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Williams’ lash, administered, often both in | with language to call it prophecy, the fact 
the text and notes, in words which we do not | being that he who so applies the prophecy 
think it becoming to quote. Suffice it to |“ stands behind” the prophet and palters 
mention two by way of example. Of Bishop | with his words.—(P. 72.) 

Butler, then, we are told that he “foresaw| Having laid down these principles, criti- 
the possibility that every prophecy in the |cism comes in, and reasons are given for 
Old Testament might have its elucidation | supposing that even as to their first sense 


in contemporaneous history” (as Dr. Wil- 
liams gives no reference, we cannot say to 
which of Bishop Butler’s words he alludes, 
or examine the faithfulness of their applica- 
tion); “but literature was not his strong 
point, and he turned aside, endeavoring to 
limit it, from an unwelcome idea.”—(P. 65.) 

Our readers may form in fancy some idea 
of the critic’s own skill in his art when he 
can lightly dismiss this venerable name with 
such a sneer. Butler turning away from an 
unwelcome idea! the philospher whose 
whole life was a calm taking into his grand 
system of every possible consideration which 
by way of allowance checked or interfered 
with other parts of it, that he might cer- 
tainly reach that truth which must of 
necessity be the combination of all,—his 
turning from an unwelcome idea is like sug- 
gesting that Sir Isaac Newton was on the 
edge of some great mathematical discovery, 
which he missed through the unwelcome ap- 
prehension of its interfering with his Prin- 
cipia. In like manner “ Davison of Oriel” 
is dismissed with the sneering assertion that 
‘with admirable skill he threw his argu- 
ment into a series as it were of hypothetical 
syllogisms, with only the defect that his 
minor premiss can hardly in a single in- 


stance be proved; yet the stress which he | 


lays on the moral element of prophecy atones 
for his sophistry as regards the predictive.” 
—(P. 66.) 

The canons by which all prophecy is ex- 
plained away are mainly these, and they are 





these utterances were no predictions, but 
moral, poetical, and historical effusions upon 
events past or passing at the time. Some- 
times the theory is worked out into detail, 
as it is by Dr. Williams: sometimes it is 
simply assumed as incapable of doubt, and 
merely reasoned from as universally ad- 
mitted. Thus Mr. Jowett, amongst his com- 
plaints of the misinterpretation which the 
Scriptures have undergone from not being 
treated as any other book would be, remarks 
quite incidentally of the prophecy of Cyrus, 
Isaiah xlv. 1: “The mention of a name 
later than the supposed age of the prophet 
is not allowed, as in other writings, to be 
taken in evidence of the date.” (P. 343.) 
We know not that we could point to such 
an instance as this in the writings of any 
other author of any credit. Of course Mr. 
Jowett knows as well as we do the distinc- 
tion between history and prophecy, and that 
the mention in any document of the name 
of one who was unborn at the time fixed as 
the date of the writing, would be at once a 
complete disproof of its accuracy as a his- 
tory of the past, and a proof of its accuracy 
as a prediction of the future. Of course he 
also remembers that the point he has to 
prove is that this passage is history and is 
not prediction; and his mode of proving is 
this: he assumes that it is a history of the 
past, advancing as a charge against the be- 
lievers of revelation, that they do not, as 
they would in any other history, reject the 
genuineness of the passage because it em- 





repeated at large through the whole vol- | balms a future nameina past history. This 
ume: 1. That Scripture can have but one | audacious, for we cannot use a weaker word, 
meaning, so that a second application of a | assumption of what he has to prove, per- 
prophetic utterance, or the idea of its being | vades his Essay. He has, for instance, for 
intended to convey “a double meaning,” hme purpose to prove that Holy Scripture is 
is simply absurd. 2. That if therefore the jin kind like other books, and he pretends to 
prophet’s language can be applied to any | do so by inveighing against those who treat 
event which occurred during the prophet’s | it differently ; as if it were not transparently 
lifetime, it must be limited to this contem-|the same logical error, if God be speaking 
porary event. 3. That, unless the prophet | directly through it, to assume that it has no 
who uttered the prediction himself con-|more meaning or prescience than another 
sciously intended in uttering it the remotest | book, as it would be to presume that it had 
sense it is supposed to bear, it is trifling | these characteristics if it were the mere work 
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of man. Such a liberty of assuming as 
proved the matter he has to prove, would 
of itself be destructive of the philosophic 
character of any writer upon any subject. 
We shall hereafter show what weight we 
think should be given both to these canons 
and to the criticism which points their appli- 
cation. Forthe present our purpose is to see 
the limits which this mode of dealing with 
prophecy reaches in these writers’ hands. 
One or two sentences may well express it. 
“The book of Daniel contains no predic- 
tions except by analogy and type ” (p. 76). 
‘When so vast an induction,” we are told, 
“‘on the destructive side has been gone 


of the Scriptures and the theory of our es- 
sayists. 
| Nor is this treatment confined in any de- 
| gree to the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
The New Testament is subjected to the same 
handling. This we have already seen in stat- 
ing their doctrine of its non-inspiration, and 
|we may therefore be very brief in our fur- 
' ther description of it. The Evangelists, ac- 
| cording to them, give us, at best, the report 
of ordinary bystanders, or perhaps the gath- 
| ered rumors of the time, “ like many others 
| whose writings have not been preserved to 
'us;” and the result is in accordance with 
| the simple profession and style in which they 


through, it avails little that some passages | describe themselves; there is no appearance, 
may be doubtful, one perhaps in Zechariah | that is to say, of insincerity or want of faith, 
and one in Isaiah capable of being made di- | but neither is there perfect accuracy or agree- 
rectly Messianic, and a chapter possibly in | ment, “ these disagreements being instances 
Deuteronomy foreshadowing the final fall of | of the differences which arose in the tradi- 
Jerusalem. Even these few cases, the rem- | tions of the earliest ages respecting the his- 
nant of so much confident rhetoric, tend to | tory of our Lord.” * On this hint Mr. Wil- 
melt, if they are not already melted, in the | son improves with the remark, drawn from 
crucible of searching inquiry” (p. 70). We|the supposed discrepancies in the aspects of 
know how little store our writers set by any | the Saviour as presented to us in the three 
seeming authorization of any passages in | first Gospels, and in the writings of St. Paul 
the Old Testament by their quotation or/and St. John, that “at any rate there were 
adoption in the New, through their solution | current in the Primitive Church very dis- 
that “‘ many narratives of marvels and ca | tinct Christologies” (p. 179); and Dr. Wil- 
tastrophes in the Old Testament are referred 'liams repeats and apparently agrees with 
to in the New as emblems without cither de- | Baron Bunsen’s explanation of “ the numer- 





nying or attesting their literal truth, such as 
the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah by 
fire from heaven, and the Noachiam Deluge ” 
(p. 201). And yet, even bearing this in 
mind, we cannot forbear, in order to fix the 
exact measure of deflection which the essay- 
ists have reached, to put here in the sharp- 
est contrast to these speculations the very 
words of Him who on the evening of the 
Resurrection-day joined his mysterious com- 
panionship to two of his first disciples, and 
upbraided their slowness to apply to what 
they had just witnessed this condemned 
double sense of the ancient Scriptures, in the 
appeal, “ O fools, and slow of heart to be- 
lieve all that the propkets have spoken: ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things, and 
to enter into his glory? And beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning himself.” * Surely, a contrast 
can hardly be conceived more perfect than 
that which exists between such an opening 


* St. Luke. 24 : 25, 26, 27 


| ous traces characteristic of a traditional nar- 
|rative in the three first Gospels” by the 
| Suggestion that “‘they are three divergent 
| forms of a once oral tradition ;” whilst Mr. 
| Jowett tells us that it is “‘ most probable that 
| the tradition on which the three first Gospels 
| were based was at first preserved orally, and 
| slowly put together and written in the three 
| forms which it assumed at a very early pe- 
riod, those forms being in some places per- 
haps modified by experience” (p. 370). From 
this origin he argues, to the utter destruc- 
tion of all notion of inspiration, that dissim- 
ilarities arose between them. 

Again, it is suggested to us that the four 
Gospels need not be supposed to be “ en- 
tirely the composition of the persons whose 
names they bear,” or to be “without any 
admixture of legendary matter or embellish- 
ment in their narratives ;” whilst it is hinted 
further that “ the remarkable unison of the 
three first Gospels, when they recite the 
Lord’s words, notwithstanding their discrep- 


* Jowett, p. 346. 
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ancies in some matters of fact, compels us to 
think that they embody more exact tradi- 
tions of what he actually said than the fourth 
does, as to which there is no proof that St. 
John gives his voucher as an eye and ear 
witness of all which is related in it.” * Not, 
indeed, so far as we can gather from his 
words, that, if it had this voucher, it would 
possess any peculiar weight with Mr. Wil- 
son, for he esteems the apostle a man of 
rather contracted habits of thought: ‘The 
horizon which St. John’s view embraced was 
much narrower than St. Paul’s.” 
“ Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.” 
To reconcile us, however, to this presence 
of “legendary matter” in what we had 
hitherto received as ‘“‘ the Word of God,” we 
are taught by Mr. Wilson of how little real 
importance such a substitution is :— 


“We do not apply the term ‘untrue’ to 
parable, fable, or proverb, although their 
words correspond with ideas, not with mate- 
rial facts. As little should we do so when 
narratives have been the spontaneous prod- 
uct of true ideas, and are capable of repro- 
ducing them. . . . For relations which may 
repose on doubtful grounds as matters of 
history, and as history be incapable of being 
ascertained or verified, may yet be equally 
suggestive of true ideas with facts absolutely 
certain. The spiritual signification is the 
same of the Transfiguration, of opening 
blind eyes, of causing the tongue of the 
stammerer to speak plainly, of iecding mul- 
titudes with bread in the wilderness, of 
cleansing leprosy, whatever links may be de- 
ficient in the traditional record of particular 
events. Or let us suppose one to be uncer- 
tain whether our Lerd were born of the 
house and lineage of David or of the tribe 
of Levi, and even to be driven to conclude 
that the genealogies of him have little his- 
toric value; nevertheless, in idea Jesus is 
both son of David and son of Aaron. . . 


world are the natural vehicles of thought to 
an eastern people.” 

Here we think we may stop this most dis- 
tasteful part of our duty, the showing from 
their own words what the theory of the es- 
sayists as to the Holy Scripture really is. 
We believe that it may be summed briefly 
up with the view that the Bible comprises 
within itself, — embedded in the crust of 
earlier legends, oral traditions, poetical li- 
censes, and endless parables,—a certain resid- 
uum, which may be considered, in a certain 
sense, as the record of a revelation; whilst 
what is legend, and what the more noble 
residuum, must be determined for himself 
by every man; for that in this adult age of 
humanity every one who will, may possess 
the needful intellectual power by his own in- 
herent “ verifying faculty ;” yet that there 
are certain broad lines which may be taken 
for granted by all, and without, or on the 
sceptical side of which, only, the verifying 
faculty can reasonably act; that these lines 
necessarily exclude from the revelation all 
the earlier and much of the later history of 
the Old Testament; all miracles, whether in 
the Old or New Testament, as things con- 
trary alike to the unbroken order of causes 
and effects, the universality of which modern 
science has now established, and also really 
incompatible with all pure theism; that 
prophecy, in the sense of prediction, whether 
secular or Messianic, must likewise be aban- 
doned, and be read only for its moral in- 
struction; finally, that this residuum of 
Scripture is not to be regarded as in any 
peculiar sense the result of God’s presence, 
or of any special inspiration of his spirit; 
that it is the record of the religious life of 
past ages; that it is of the most valuable 
| quality when it may be considered as the 





. . . . . e } i ” } » y } 
So again the incarnification (sic) of the |“ Voce of the congregation,” since that which 


Divine Immanuel remains, although the an- 
gelic appearances which heralded it in the 
narratives of the evangelists may be of ideal 
origin, according to the conceptions of for- 
mer days.” —(Pp. 202, 203.) 

Little can be added to this ; and yet some- 
thing is added when Mr. Jowett tells us that 
‘we cannot readily determine how much of 
the words of our Lord or of St. Paul is to be 
attributed to Oriental modes of speech,” for 
that “expressions which would be regarded 
as rhetorical exaggeration in the western 


* Wilson, p. 161. 


‘is written by individuals is always liable to 
ibe injured by the infirmities which its writ- 
‘ers are the first to admit, or, as in the case 
|of the writings especially of St. John, to be 
cramped and distorted by the narrowness of 
his own mind and his deficiency in the true 
spirit of love. 

This, we believe, is a fair and a tolerably 
complete statement of the views they have 
laid down concerning Holy Scripture, and, 
after reviewing it carefully, we think that 
;no man will be astonished by the admission 
‘of Mr. Wilson, that “the ideologian may 
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sometimes be thought sceptical” (p. 203) ; 
or that, as to its authority as to matters 
either of belief or of practice, Mr. Jowett 
should tell us that it is not ‘‘ easy to say 
what is the meaning of proving a doctrine 
from Scripture.” For “when we demand 
logical equivalents and similarity of circum- 
stances; when we balance adverse state- 
ments, St. James and St. Paul, the New 
Testament with the Old, it will be hard to 
demonstrate from Scripture any complete 
system either of doctrine or practice.”—(P. 
367.) 

From this treatment of Holy Scripture it 
would not be difficult to prognosticate how 
the doctrines of the Church would be han- 
died. If they do these things in the green 
tree, what will they not do in the dry? But 
whatever may be our readers’ expectations 
on this subject, they will, we believe, be 
exceeded by the reality. The definite dog- 
matic teaching of the Church is the object 
of the essayists’ peculiar animosity. “The 
career of dogmatism in the Church,” Dr. 
Temple tells us, “‘ was in many ways similar 
to the hasty generalizations of early man- 
hood.” ‘It belongs to a later epoch to see 
‘the law within the law’ which absorbs 
such statements into something higher than 
themselves. . . . At the Reformation an en- 
tirely new lesson commenced—the lesson of 
toleration. Toleration is the very opposite 
of dogmatism. Its tendency is to modify 
the early dogmatism by substituting the 
spirit for the letter, and practical religion 
for precise definitions of truth.” We will 
not pause upon these words now, because 
to do so would lead us from our main pur- 
pose here, and yet we must call special at- 
tention, even in passing, to their want of 
philosophy and want of truth. For they 
imply, if they mean any thing, that precision 
in holding the true doctrines of revelation 
is in some measure opposite to practical re- 
ligion. Whereas the one must be built 
upon the other. The whole central idea of 
Christianity is that it is a revelation of 
God’s truth, which is not a philosophical 
abstraction capable of leading men away 
from holy living, but is the very power of 
God unto salvation, which, brought home 
and applied by the covenanted aid of the 
Holy Spirit, is the efficient cause of the 
Church’s holiness—the central power of 
attraction which holds in its own separate 


| orbit every reconciled Christian will. 


Such, 
however, is not, it seems, Dr. Temple’s 
view; and so he laments the imperfection 
with which, even so far, this lesson of tol- 
eration has been learned ; that it is too often 
timid, too often rash, sometimes sacrificing 
valuable religious elements, sometimes fear- 


ing its own plainest conclusions. “ The re- 
currence to the Bible,” and so “ to the child- 
hood and youth of the world, has of course 
retarded the acquisition of that toleration 
which is the chief philosophical and religious 
lesson of modern days” (pp. 41, 43, 46). 
Every one of Dr. Temple’s suggestions for 
dissolving in a general halo of goodness all 
distinct doctrinal truth, Mr. Jowett takes 
up and carries further. It is specially as to 
what he does hold as true in Christian doc- 
trine that we find the oppressive presence 
of that mistiness of which we at first com- 
plained. His general notion seems to be 
that we are under a “progressive revela- 
tion” (p. 348); that ‘a world of under- 
standing comes in between Scripture and 
the Nicene or Athanasian Creed ;” that the 
language of the erecds is therefore incom- 
mensurable with Scripture. ‘That it had 
a truth suited to its age,” and that “its 
technical expressions have sunk deep into 
the heart of the human race;” but that “it 
is not,” therefore, ‘‘the less unfitted to be 
the medium by the help of which Scripture 
is to be explained.” For that “the great- 
est difficulties would be introduced into the 
Gospels by the attempt to identify them 
(quere, to represent them as agreeing ?) 
with the Creeds. We should have to sup- 
pose that our Lord was and was not tempted, 
that when he prayed to his Father he prayed 
to himself. . . . How could he have said, 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” These simple and touching words 
have to be taken out of their natural mean- 
ing and connection to be made the theme of 
apologetic discourses if we insist on recon- 
ciling them with the distinctions of later 
ages” (p. 355). Still he does not discard 
| the creeds—* They are acknowledged to be 
|a part of Christianity” (p. 353). A record, 
| we suppose he means, of one phase of the 
Christian mind. ‘ Nor can it be said that 
| any heterodox formula makes a nearer ap- 
proach to a simple and scriptural rule of 
faith” (p. 353). A strangely liberal con- 
' cession surely to his own Church to be made 
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by one of her clergy—and this is repeated 
as to the special heterodoxy of the Socinian. 
For we are told that “the substitution of 
the Unitarian rule of faith would not be 
more favorable than the orthodox to the 
interpretation” (p. 357). Again, in words 
which have the same sound, it is hinted to 
us “ that, when maintaining the Athanasian 
doctrine of the Trinity, we do not readily 
recall the verse ‘ Of that hour,’” etc. (Mark 
xiii. 32). 

It is this remarkable indifference to all 
doctrine which is everywhere apparent in the 
writings of Mr. Jowett. He looks “ back- 
ward with a kind of amazement at the mi- 
nuteness of theological distinctions, and at 
their permanence. It is, perhaps, true that 
the decision of the Council of Nicwa was the 
tian world; yet a different decision would 
greatest misfortune that ever befell the Chris- 
have been a greater misfortune. . . . A veil 
was on the human understanding in the great 
controversies which absorbed the Church in 
earlier ages ; the clouds, which the combatants 
themselves raised, intercepted the view.” 
(P. 420, 421.) His hope for the future is, 
that “‘ these distinctions of theology are be- 
ginning to fade away” (p. 421). ‘The 
lessons of Scripture,” he thinks, ‘‘ may have 
a nearer way to the hearts of the poor when 
disengaged from theological formulas” (p. 
424). ‘The truths of Scripture, again, 
would have greater reality if divested of the 
scholastic form in which theology has cast 
them. The universal and spiritual aspects 
of Scripture might be more brought forward 
to the exclusion of . . . exaggerated state- 
ments of doctrines which seem to be at va- 
riance with morality” p. (420). Those of 
our readers who are acquainted with Mr. 
Jowett’s other works will see at a glance 
what these immoral doctrines are ; they will 
understand that the cardinal doctrine of the 
Atonement, with all which it involves, and 
all which flows from it, is this exaggerated 
statement of doctrine from which Mr. Jowett 
would set us free. 

If we turn to his more outspoken brethren, 
the selfsame abandonment of all Christian 
doctrine meets us without the aid of that 
softening haze of Christian sentiment in 
which Mr. Jowett has involved it. Mr. Wil- 
son tells us boldly, “It is a stifling of the 
true Christian life, both in the individual 
and in the Church, to require of many men 
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a unanimity in speculative doctrine which is 
unattainable, and a uniformity of historical 
belief which can never exist” (p. 204, 205). 
And up to what fundamental parts of the 
whole Christian revelation he would carry 
this license of doctrinal speculation, the fol- 
lowing pregnant words sufficiently inform 
us: ‘*Forms of expression, partly derived 
from modern modes of thought on meta- 
physical subjects, partly suggested by a bet- 
ter acquaintance than heretofore with the 
unsettled state of Christian opinion in the 
immediately post-apostolic age, may be 
adopted with respect to the doctrines enu- 
merated in the first five Articles, without di- 
rectly contradicting, impugning, or refusing 
assent to them, but passing by the side of 
them, as with respect to humanifying of the 
Divine Word, and to the Divine personal- 
ities."—(P. 185, 186.) 

So much as to the great objective truths 
of the Christian revelation. Can any hum- 
ble believer in them feel any astonishment 
that this apparent absence of all fixed and 
definite views as to God’s revelation of him- 
self should be accompanied by an equal in- 
definiteness as to the eternal future of man- 
kind? Yet what words can be sadder from 
the lips of one who must so often have met 
the mourner at his churchyard-gate with 
those words of calm unfathomable power 
and beauty, ‘‘ I am the resurrection and the 
life, saith the Lord,” than those with which 
Mr. Wilson’s essay terminates ? where, after 
having dwelt in thought on the doubtful 
struggle between good and evil, he closes 
all his speculation with the words, ‘We 
must .. . entertain a hope that there shall 
be found after the great adjudication recep- 
tacles suitable for those who shall be in- 
fants, not as to years of terrestrial life, but as 
to spiritual development—nurseries, as it 
were, and seed-grounds, where the undeyvel- 
oped may grow up under new conditions, 
the stunted may become strong, and the per- 
verted be restored. And when the Christian 
Church in all its branches shall have ful- 
filled its sublunary office, and its Founder 
shall have surrendered His kingdom to the 
Great Father—all, both small and great, 
shall find a refuge in the bosom of the Uni- 
versal Parent, ¢o repose or be quickened into 
higher life in the ages to come according to 
his will” (p. 206). Can the knell of all 





Christian truth sound more distinctly or 
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more mournfully than this? “The peace|87). In some sort—as Arians, and Sabelli- 
with God through Jesus Christ our Lord,”— | ans, and even Socinians have always pro- 
the way opened into the Holiest through the | fessed to do—Dr. Williams professes to 
blood of Jesus—the “entering with bold-| maintain it as “a profound metaphysical 
ness ”—the sure hope of the “resurrection | problem” (p. 87). But how little this im- 
of the body” and of “life everlasting” | plies of the definiteness of the Christian 
—changed into the dreamy possibility of ‘‘a | creeds may be measured by his scoffs at the 
repose in the bosom of the Universal Parent” | Atonement, the doctrine of which he de- 
(p. 206)—the poor Buddhist dream of re-| scribes as the “ shifting salvation from evil, 
absorption into the Infinite, of the drop of | through sharing the Saviour’s spirit, into a 
life peacefully swallowed up into uncon-| notion of purchase from God through the 
sciousness in the slumbering ocean of being. | price of his bodily pangs” (p. 87); by his 
Here, alas! as in Mr. Jowett’s Essay, there | view of man’s future state as indefinite as 
is an absolute lack of all perception of what | Mr. Wilson’s, for he, it seems, with his 
sin is, and so of what atonement is—a | master, “ recoils from the fleshly resurrec- 
dreamy vagueness of pantheistic pictism, | tion . . . of Justin Martyr, and shares the 
which is but the shallow water leading on to | aspiration—not, observe, the Christian faith, 
a profounder and darker atheism. mounting up to assurance, but—the aspira- 
Nor, if we turn to Dr. Rowland Williams, | tion of the noblest philosophers elsewhere, 
shall we find any improvement of tone as to | and of the firmer believers amongst ourselves, 
the greatest realities of Christian doctrine. | to a revival of conscious and individual life 
As in the pages of Dr. Temple, Mr. Jowett, | in such a form of immortality as may consist 
and Mr. Wilson, that fixing of the expres-| with union with the Spirit of our eternal 
sion of Christian doctrine in creeds and sym- | Lifegiver ” (p. 90). 
bols which the rise of various heresiesforced | We have drawn out thus at large the real 
upon the Church is represented as the up-| teaching of these essayists for more than 
growth of the doctrine itself, and as its de-|one reason. First, we felt it our duty to 
flection at the same time from the purer | state fully, and as far as possible in their 
standard of the Gospels. But in Dr. Wil-| own words, what their views are; because, 
liams’ pages the picture is at once freer, | as honest men and as believers in Christian- 
darker, and more intense. Free we might ity, we must pronounce those views to be ab- 
indeed expect to find it in one who, as he | solutely inconsistent with its creeds, and must 
intimates, with his great master Bunsen, | therefore hold that the attempt of the essay- 
“believes St. Paul,” when stating Christian | ists to combine their advocacy of such doc- 
doctrine, ‘* because he understands him rea- | trines with the retention of the status and 
sonably”” (p. 83). The reasonableness of | emolument of Church of England clergymen 
this belief being one which sublimes into|is simply moral dishonesty. Next, we be- 
symbol and poetry the Trinity, the Incarna- | lieve that nothing can more tend to prevent 
tion, the Atonement, man’s justification with | the spread of these views than the clear and 
God through faith in Jesus Christ, and the | distinct apprehension of what they really 
resurrection of the body. But the lines in! are. Like all other taints and corruptions, 
which Dr. Williams draws his picture of the | such evils as these spread the most readily 
early Church are dark as well as free. With | and widely in the congenial atmosphere of 
him, “The Church exhibits the turbulent | mist and fog. They lay hold of the young 
growth of youth: a democracy with all its | and the ardent and the generous by their 
passions, transforming itself into sacerdotal- | show of liberality, of reasonableness, of can- 
ism, and a poctry, with its figures partly rep- bmw of calmness, and by the specious glow 
resented by doctrine, and partly perverted. | of pietism with which they are invested. 
Even the text of Scripture fluctuated in sym- | But let those who are tempted to adopt 
pathy with the changes of the Church, espe- | them see from the first to what they of ne- 
cially in passages bearing on asceticism and | cessity lead, and many will start back at 
the fuller development of the Trinity” (p. | once from paths, however flowery they may 
86). ‘That awful doctrine became,” he | seem at the outset, the end of which is so 
says, ‘in ruder hands a materialism almost | evidently death. If we can but force up the 
idolatrous, or an arithmetical enigma” (p. } prophet’s veil, and show the foul deformity 
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which it covers, half our task will have been 
accomplished. It is impossible honestly to 
combine the maintenance of such a system 
and the ministry of the English Church. 
This grave question is dealt with by Mr. 
Wilson, and how, we think our readers 
ought to know. He is not altogether easy 
in his position. He wishes that “the free- 
dom of opjnion which belongs to the Eng- 
lish citizen should be conceded to the Eng- 
lish Churchman, and the freedom which is 
already practically enjoyed by the members 
of the congregation cannot,” he thinks, 
“without injustice, be denied to its minis- 
ters... . It is a strange ignoring of the 
constitution of human minds to expect all 
ministers . . . to be of one opinion in the- 
oreticals, or the same person to be subject 
to no variations of opinion at different peri- 
ods of life.” Mr. Wilson, as we shall see, 
has special personal reasons for urging this 
peculiar plea. He proceeds, accordingly, 
‘to consider how far a liberty of opinion is 
conceded by our existing laws, civil and ec- 
clesiastical.”—(P. 180.) 

The result of his consideration is as fol- 
lows: That, as no one can be questioned as 
to his opinions, the teacher may think what 
he pleases, provided only he teaches as is 
prescribed; “as far,” are his own words, 
“as opinion privately entertained is con- 
cerned, the liberty of the English clergyman 
appears already to be complete” (p. 180). 
With most men educated, not in the schools 
of Jesuitism, but in the sound and honest 
moral training of an English education, the 
mere entering on the record such a plea as 
this must destroy the whole case. If the 
position of the religious instructor is to be 
maintained only by his holding one thing as 
true, and teaching another thing as to be 
received, in the name of the God of truth, 
either let all teaching cease, or let the 
fraudulent instructor abdicate willingly his 
office, before the moral indignation of an as 
yet uncorrupted people thrust him ignomin- 
iously from his abused seat. But such are 
not the thoughts of the Vicar of Staughton. 
“ Still,” he says, ‘though there may be no 
power of inquisition into the private opin- 
ions .. . of ministers . . . in the Church 
of England, there may be”—what do our 
readers suppose? some conscientious diffi- 
culty in professing one thing and holding 
another ?—no such thing—but “ some inter- 


ference with the expression of them” (p. 
_181). Into the amount of interference then 
| he proceeds to inquire, and in his judgment 


|. : ‘ P 
it appears to reach to this: First, there is 


| the interference of subscription to the Thirty- 
| nine Articles, as to which he rightly says 
“that the strictly legal obligation is the 
|measure of the moral one” (p. 181). It is 
really refreshing, in the midst of the Jesuitry 
of this discussion, to meet with ever so small 
an admission that there is any necessity for 
}at all considering the ‘moral obligation.” 
| It is, however, little more than a spasm of 
the conscience. For at once the discussion 
subsides from the moral standard into an 
investigation whether the words of the for- 
mularies can possibly be evaded; and this 
inquiry is entered on with the significant in- 
timation ‘“ that subscription may be thought 
even to be inoperative upon the conscience 
by reason of its vagueness” (p. 181). Just 
as, a little further on, we are told that ‘ the 
| meshes of the law are too open for modern 
refinement” (p. 185). And then follows a 
really humiliating series of verbal equivoca- 
tions. First the fifth and thirty-sixth Canons 
of 1603 are employed with a view to extract- 
ing from them the amount of the legal ob- 
ligation. The first of these, sentences to 
excommunication any “ who affirm that any 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, etc., are in any 
part superstitious or erroneous, or such as 
he may not with a good conscience subscribe 
unto.” Here room is found for a twofoid 
quibble. First, there is the suggestion that 
something might be made out of “the con- 
sequences of excommunication.” Secondly, 
that an article may be “inexpedient, unin- 
telligible, or controversial,” without being 
“erroneous,” and that, ‘ without being su- 
perstitious, some of its expressions may ap- 
pear so.” Though how an article, that is a 
set of expressions, can be superstitious with- 
out its ‘‘ expressions” appearing so, or how 
its expressions can be superstitious without 
the article being so, our casuist does not 
stop to inquire. But with this help he comes 
to the conclusion that without breaking the 
canon he may pronounce an article inex- 
pedient, unintelligible, and ‘superstitious 
in its expressions,” without “ impugning 
it”? The words that it is “such as he may 
with a good conscience subscribe unto,” he 
prudently drops as not being worthy of con- 
| sideration. The 5th canon thus disposed of, 
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he takes up the 36th. In this he has to deal | have in Scripture, and, if they are not, they 
with the words, ‘‘ he alloweth the books of | must not contradict the Scripture.” And 
articles, etc., and that he acknowledgeth the | this is relaxation enough. For we have 
same to be agreeable to the word of God.” | been already taught that, ‘‘ under the terms 
Here the first attempt is upon the word | of the Sixth Article, one may accept literally 
“ alloweth.” Old Samuel Johnson, we see, | or allegorically, or as parable, poetry, or 
sets out its meaning: somewhat rudely, as | legend,” what we will in God’s word, and 
“not to contradict,” “ not to oppose ;” but | be “free in judgment, . . . as to the reality 
we have improved since then in the use of | of demoniacal possession, the personality of 
language, and so we are told “that we al-| Satan, and the miraculous particulars of 
low” many things which we do not think | many events” (p. 177). As then the word 
wise or practically useful, as the “less of | of God in the Article must be at least as 
two evils,” etc.; that “many allow, acquiesce | elastic as the same word in the Scripture, 
in, submit to, a law as it operates upon them-| we may with a clear conscience acknowl- 
selves, which they would have been horror- | edge any thing concerning it; because if, 
struck to have enacted” (p. 183). The al-/| at last, it contradicts our view too bluntly, 
lowance, therefore, of the articles is, he| we may, with the freedom of an “ ideolo- 
thinks, satisfactorily explained. Yet every | gist,” remit it to the region of legend and 
fair moralist will at once say that the mean- | ideas, and so be free of its obligation. 
ing of the word when the articles were framed | Beyond this Mr. Wilson inquires into the 
must be the meaning still so far as regards | obligations incurred by the “ assent” to the 
the articles, and that meaning was then] Articles enforced by 13 Eliz. c. 12. Here 
plainer and stronger than in the time of | the age of the enactment is his first shelter. 
Johnson. In earlier English it must have|It is ‘three hundred years old; like many 
meant direct approbation of, that is agree-| other old enactments, is not found to be 
ment with, the propositions they contained.* | very applicable to modern cases, although 
But there is yet another clause in the] it is only about fifty years ago that it was 
declaration, “‘ he acknowledgeth the same to| said by Sir William Scott to be in viridi ob- 
be agreeable to the word of God.” Where} servantia.” Then the word “ assent” to the 
are the “‘ wide meshes” here? First, “ac-| Articles is got rid of, as “allow” and “ ac- 
knowledgeth,” like “ alloweth,” is capable of | knowledge ” have been melted down before ; 
a latitudinarian sense. Again, the old mor-| and for the rest the vagueness of all scrip- 
alist and lexicographer does not help us. | tural declarations must answer. 
He explains the word, ‘to own the knowl-| Here Mr. Wilson conveniently abandons 
edge of, to own any thing in a particular | his inquiry ; forgetting that over and above 
character.” This would be here “to own| these he has given his ‘ unfeigned assent 
to the knowledge” that the Articles are “in | and consent to the Book of Common Prayer,” 
the particular character of” agrecing with | and with it to all the great amount of posi- 
the word of God. Not so our casuist. He| tive teaching which the Church of England 
finds that a man may “acknowledge what | has notoriously inherited from the Church 
he does not maintain, nor regard as self-| of the apostles. Now we believe that no 
evident, nor originate as his own feeling, | proposition is more universally admitted in 
spontaneous opinion, or conviction ;” mean- | this land by every educated person who pro- 
ing only that he is not prepared to contra- | fesses any regard to morals than this, that 
dict: and then, further, he escapes on/| every promise, subscription, or engagement 
“agreeable to the word of God.” ‘They | entered into voluntarily by any person what- 
must,” he says, “if they are biblical terms, | soever, whether for any valuable considera- 
have the same sense in the Article that they ‘tion or not, is to be considered as binding 
* “* To allow,’ —from the French ‘allouer,’ and, | the conscience of the promiser to the fulfil- 


through it, —_. the Latin ‘ allaudare a once | ment of that which he believes the imposer 
asense, very often of praise or approval, which | Reaskae . 

may now be said to hove departed from it alto- | of the obligation ” intend. How far then, 
gether.’"—Trench, Select Glossary, ed. 1859, cites | upon this universally admitted explanation 
Cotgrave’s French Dictionary; Homilies: Against! of the moral obligation of a promise does 
Contention; Matt. xxiii. 28; Troilus and Cressida, | Mr. Wilson’ é 1 x ; 

act ii. sc. 2; Hacket’s “Life of Williams,” part|M@1- Wilson’s explanation satisfy the de- 
ii. p. 211. 
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mands of an honest and well-instructed con- 
science ? 

Let us suppose the vicar of Great Staugh- 
ton making his subscription before he takes 
possession of his benefice. The Ordinary 
says to him on the Church’s behalf, ‘‘ Before 
committing to you the cure of the souls of 
these parishioners, I am required to ascer- 
tain that you will teach them the Christian 
faith, as this Church and realm has received 
the same. This teaching is defined amongst 
other things in these Thirty-nine Articles of 
religion. I ask you if you can subscribe 
them with a clear conscience as your rule of 
teaching, and if you give your unfeigned as- 
sent and consent to the Book of Common 
Prayer and to all things therein contained ? ” 
What is the intended vicar’s meaning when 
he subscribes his required assent? If he 
spoke out, he would say much as follows: 
‘‘T consider these articles very inexpedient, 
with expressions in them which appear to 
be superstitious. I consider them an evil, 
irremediable, at least by me, for that I am 
too young or too old to seek to reform them 
without becoming absurd. I should be hor- 
ror-struck to have enacted them; they are 
not my own spontaneous opinion or convic- 
tion. I only submit to them; but as to de- 
claring them agreeable to the Word of God, 
I have no difficulty in doing so, because I 
employ my verifying faculty in accepting 
that, and know that whatever I disapprove 
of there is to be accepted allegorically as 
poetry, or legend, or true in idea, though 
false in words, for ‘ literalism kills the soul.’ ” 

We could wish nothing more than that 
the ingenuous and high-minded young men 
to whom Mr. Jowett so touchingly alludes, 
should give their own moral instincts fair 
play in helping them to form a right esti- 
mate of views which have brought such a 
man as Mr. Wilson into the condition of this 
stammering, equivocating subscriber. For 
that in his case this is the result of having 
adopted these views we have the clearest and 
most convincing proof, as we think every 
one will allow who will look back with us 
into the religious movements of the last few 
years. 

On the 27th of February, 1841, was pub- 
lished the since celebrated No. 90 of ‘The 
Tracts for the Times ”’—the tract which led, 
on the strong advice of the Bishop (Bagot) 
of Oxford, to the discontinuance of those 





“Tracts.” On the 9th of March, 1841, 
within, that is to say, ten days from the pub- 
lication of No. 90, appeared “ The Letter of 
the Four Tutors to the Editor of ‘ The Tracts 
for the Times ;’” and so successful was that 
letter in stirring up the feelings of the Uni- 
versity against any attempt to tamper with 
subscription to the Articles, that so soon as 
the morning of Tuesday, March 16th—the 
very day week from the publication of the 
‘“‘ Letter of the Four Tutors ”—were circu- 
lated the resolutions of the Hebdomadal 
Board, which, amongst other matters, de- 
clared— 


“‘ Resolved, that modes of interpretation 
such as are suggested in the said Tract, 
evading rather than explaining the sense of 
the Thirty-nine Articles, and reconciling sub- 
scription to them with the adoption of errors 
which they were designed to counteract, de- 
feat the object and are inconsistent with the 
due observance, of the . . . Statutes.” * 


The letter states that— 


‘“‘ The tract has,” in the apprehension of 
the four tutors, “‘a highly dangerous ten- 
dency ... that it appears to have a ten- 
dency to mitigate beyond what charity re- 
quires, and to the prejudice of the pure truth 
of the Gospel, the very serious differences 
which separate the Church of Rome from 
our own. . . . We readily admit the neces- 
sity of allowing that liberty in interpreting 
the formularies of our Church which has 
been advocated by many of its most learned 
bishops and other eminent divines ; but this 
tract puts forward new and startling views 
as to the extent to which that liberty may be 
earried. For if we are right in our appre- 
hension of the author’s meaning, we are at a 
loss to see what security would remain, were 
his principles generally recognized, that the 
most plainly erroneous doctrines . . . might 
not be inculcated . . . from the pulpits of 
our churches.” + 


Now we are not about to justify No. 90. 
So far from it, we consider it to be a singu- 
larly characteristic specimen of that unfor- 
tunate subtlety of mind which has since led 
its author into so many assertions and con- 
tradictions and acts, which with the largest 
judgment of charity a plain man must find 
it hard to justify from the charge of moral 
dishonesty, except upon what we believe to 
be in this case the true plea—to use the 

* “ Certain Documents connected with Tracts 
for the Times,’”’ No. 90, Oxford, Baxter, 1841. 

t “ Letter of the Four Tutors.” 
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lightest word which we can employ—that of | other portions of the existing Church. These 
intellectual eccentricity. But giving up No. | we take to be the grounds and principles of 
90 to the charge that it ‘* puts forth new and | the mode of exposition of late so severely 
startling views as to the extent to which the|censured.”* So the liberty then claimed 
liberty of subscription may be carried,” and | was justified. We believe that the first great 
admitting that under cover of these views | burst of unpopularity which fell upon the 
“the most plainly erroneous doctrines might | |party identified with the “ Tracts for the 
be inculcated,” we must still ask our readers | Times” arose from the imputation of dis- 
to contrast the amount of latitude conceded | |honesty raised by the four tutors against 
by these condemned views with those which | these principles of subscription. And we 
are advocated in the Essays and Reviews.,| have rejoiced to think so, because we con- 
The latitude claimed in No. 90 amounted to | sider this fact to be a striking proof of the 
this,—that the condemnation by the Church | honesty of the English mind. Morbidly 
of England of certain Romish doctrines and | alive as it sometimes has shown itself to the 
practices was to be construed strictly as ap- | mere imputation of atendency toward Rome, 
plying to the doctrines and practices com-| the Tract writers had maintained their posi- 
mon in the Church of Rome at the time | tion against no very nicely moderated impu- 
when the Articles were framed, and not to/ tations of this tendency. But so soon as 
every mode of holding those doctrines or ob- | they seemed to be sapping by the most dis- 
serving those practices ; the purpose of the | tant approaches the foundations of honest 
writer being to reconcile subscription to the | subscription, wellnigh all England rose 
Articles with what he held to be a pre-Ro- against them. And yet what, we ask, was 
man holding of doctrines and observation of the claim of liberty put forward by the 
practices which had only grown in their de- | writer of Tract 90, compared with those ad- 
veloped Roman form into what our Articles | vanced by the authors of the “Essays and 
emphatically condemned. The principle was! Reviews?” We admit that the writer of 
explained as follows by the most eminent No. 90 applied with a dangerous subtlety his 
defender of No. 90. ‘ The sense of the im- | favorite aphorism, that the Articles were pa- 
posers ” can only mean ‘the sense in which tient of a Catholic interpretation; and for 
they intended to allow subscription ;” plain doing this, the Tutors declared, that, “ were 
and obvious where the words of the formu-' his principles recognized, we are at a loss to 
lary admit but of one interpretation; in other see what security would remain.” What 
cases, doubtful at first reading, yet capable | would these gentlemen have said if they 
of being fixed with any degree of certainty could have read the principles of subscrip- 
by comparison of different passages, by the | tion now laid down for us ?—if the subscrib- 
declaration of the parties, or, as in the case ers’ “ opinions privately entertained ” might 
now supposed, by an authoritative rule of | at will contradict all the Articles—if “ al- 
exposition superadded to the original for- lowing” them and “ acknowledging them to 
mula. We obey then the sense of the im-| be agreeable to the word of God ”—if giving 
posers, not only when we happen to agree to them, “ex animo, an unfeigned assent 
with them in each particular interpretation, | and consent,” meant only that the subscriber 
but also when our disagreement, known or would have regarded “ their enactment by 
unknown, extends not beyond the limits himself with horror,” but felt himself too 
which they in their discretion are willing to old or too young to seek, without absurdity, 
allow, when we make no “ open questions ” | to reform the inevitable evil ? + 
beyond what they permit. Now from the} Our readers will anticipate the horror with 
Reformation downwards English churchmen | which the orthodox four—the propugnators 
have had at least so much warrant as this} |... ; ee a 
for interpreting the Articles in the Catholic nae ye ol Cotaatie. iy ingnl pore ad the 
1ine Articles considered in a Letter to Mr. 
sense, i.e., “that sense which is most con-' Justice Coleridge.” By the Rev. J. Keble. Pp. 
‘ " 20. § 
formable to the ancient rule quod semper, “i Bishop Sanderson de Juramenti Obliga- 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus—so as may tione, Praelec. vi. § 9; with his quotations from $. 
best agree with the known judgment of the August. , Epist. 224-5 (Epp. 125, sect. 4; 126, sect. 
primitive and as yet undivided Church—so 13, éd. Benedict); and W aterland’s Case of Arian 


Subscription, cap. iv., Works, vol. ii. p. 228, Oxf 
as to cast the least unnecessary censure on 1843. 
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who stepped with many apologies out of the | 
ranks, urged by the greatness of the issue, 
to defend the vital cause of honest subscrip- 
tion—would have read such sentences as 
these. How would the conviction of abso- 
lute insecurity have shaken their hearts! 
how deep upon their face would have been 
the indignant hue of righteous anger with 
which they would have repelled such an im- 
moral paltering with subscription! How 
strange, how sadly instructive is the fact 
then, that the second name upon the ortho- 
dox scroll which withered up No. 90, and 
that which claims the paternity of this fourth 
essay, in which are provided with such a 
vaunting forwardness all modes of justify- 
ing dishonest subscriptions, is one and the 
same! The name of H. B. Wilson, B. D., 
Fellow and Junior Tutor of St. John’s Col- 
lege, on the roll of orthodoxy—of H. B. Wil- 
son, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton, on the 
scroll of latitudinarian subscription! Cer- 
tainly the Rev. H. B. Wilson has great in- 
ducements to endeavor to convince all men 
that it is “‘ a strange ignoring of the consti- 
tution of the human mind to expect the same 
person to be subject to no” absolute and 
extreme “variations of opinion at different 
periods of life.” 

This then we would entreat all who see 
any thing attractive in these views distinctly 
to comtemplate — that, whether right or 
wrong, they are essentially and completely 
at variance with the doctrinal teaching of 
the Church of England, and cannot even 
under the shelter of any names be advisedly 
maintained by honest men who hold her 
ministry. 

But beyond this another inference of the 
deepest moment follows we think directly 
from a clear comprehension of these views. 
Those who hold them are in a position in 
which it is impossible to remain. The the- 
ory of Mr. Jowett and his fellows is as false 
to philosophy as to the Church of England. 
More may be true, or less, but to attempt 
to halt where they would stop is a simple 
absurdity. 

They deny, for instance, the possibility of 
miracles, and so they ideologically suggest 
that, when it is asserted that our Lord mir- 
aculously fed the multitudes in the wilder- 
ness, or opened the eyes of the blind, no 





of this world he fed the souls of thousands 


with edifying moral discourses, or unsealed 
the eyes of their spirit to the better con- 
templation of heavenly and earthly things. 
Now in passing just let us remark that in 
this, as in many other things, the latest pre- 
tensions to illumination in our own time are 
but a revival of notions which were broached 
and were condemned centuries ago; for the 
same principle of explaining away the mir- 
aculous narrative was applied by the Cathari 
of the middle ages.* Suppose, however, for 
a moment that we accept this gloss; but if 
so, how can we stop with them, having dis- 
solved these phantoms, and yet retaining 
what others, with more learning than they 
profess to have acquired, assure us need but 
the touch of Ithuriel’s spear to manifest 
equally their own fallaciousness? By what 
right, we again ask, does Mr. Wilson tell us 
that Strauss carries ideology to excess in re- 
solving into an ideal the whole of the his- 
torical and doctrinal person of Jesus, when 
he himself resolves into an ideal the temp- 
tation of Jesus by Satan and the accounts 
of demoniacal possession? How, we ask 
again, is it possible to stop when once such 
a principle has been admitted, or why should 
not the “verifying faculty” of Voltaire or 
Thomas Paine be as good an authority as 
the same faculty when exercised by Rowland 
Williams? 

But, again, it is not merely that once in 
the land of shadows all apparitions must of 
necessity be equipollent, but this treatment 
of miracles implies a charge of falsehood, of 
conscious fraud, not only against the writers 
of the Gospel, but against our blessed Lord 
himself. Against them, for they solemnly 
record as professed eye-witnesses what they 
must on this hypothesis have known to be 
untrue. Our essayists have been too clear- 
sighted not to discover this, and they have 
made some attempts to escape from the con- 
clusion. They are such as these: “The 
possibility of imagination allying itself with 
affection should not be overlooked” (p. 51). 
“Good men may err in facts, be weak in 
memory, mingle imagination with memory ” 
(p. 79); or perhaps the after impression of 
his miracles, his transfiguration, his prophe- 
cies, and the like, may be resolved into a 
result of the degree in which “ the awful fig- 

* See Lucas Tudeus, iii. 2, in Bibl. Patrum, 
Lugdun t. xxv. ; disput. inter Catholicum et Pa- 
terinum, c. 16, ap. Martene, Thesaur. v. 
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ure of the Son of Man could scarcely fail, as ; Good Works ” (sic), “ however wonderful 
it became dimmed by the haze of mingled im- | for his witness, Christ has taught us to have 
agination and remembrance, to be at length | faith mainly in goodness ” (p. 51); as if the 


invested by affection” (p. 80). Miserable | 
attempts surely are such as these to recon- } 
cile the character of the witness with the al- | 
leged falsehood of his testimony; and yet 
we are not sure that they are not better than 
Mr. Jowett’s passing suggestion that the 
youth of the world was “ pleased by marvels 
and had vague terrors” (p. 388); or than 
Mr. Baden Powell’s view, that, miracles be- | 
ing physically impossible, and no “ testi- 
mony able to reach to the supernatural ” 
(p. 107), the fact of the evangelists having 
believed the miracles they record must be 
traced to their ignorance of physical causes: | 
the fact, in his own words, of their not being | 
‘“‘unbiassed, educated, well-informed indi- | 
viduals.”—(P. 107.) 

But this is far from all. For the more we 
exaggerate the ignorance of the evangelists, 
the more directly do we in fact point against | 
their Master the charge of conscious fraud. | 
There is no escape from the conclusion; if | 
they were deceived, he was a deceiver. For | 
he himself again and again appeals to these 
works as the proof of his own mission, and 
so the condemnation of those who rejected 
him. So he says, in direct answer to the 
question “Art thou he that should come, 
or do we look for another?” ‘ Tell John 
again the things that ye do hear and see; 
the blind receive their sight and the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed and the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up” (Matt. xi. 4, 
5); or, as he says again, ‘“‘ Though ye be- 
lieve not me, believe the works” (John x. 
38); and again, “I have greater witness 
than that of John: for the works which the | 
Father hath given me to finish, the same | 








appeal of Christ was mainly to the inherent 
goodness, and not to the manifested power 
of the works—a fallacy so utterly transpar- 
ent that itis needless in exposing it to do 
more than enunciate its terms. 

The position of these writers, if we must 
except the third, who, alas! seems to have 
been contented to sit down with Spinoza on 
the frozen mountains of a metaphysical 
atheism, is both philosophically and relig- 
iously pitiable. They believe too much not 
to believe more, and they disbelieve too 
much not to disbelieve every thing. They 
are themselves, indeed, in the position in 
which Dr. Williams tauntingly depicts those 
amongst us who, not being absolute bigots, 
have yet stopped short of his own more ad- 
vanced post. ‘ The attitude, ” he says, “ of 
too many English scholars before the last 
monster out of the deep” (what, one vainly 
asks, can such words mean out of his mouth 
by whom a sceptical rationalism would seem 
to be esteemed rather as an ceffluence from 
the heavenly truth than a monster from the 
deep?) “is that of the degenerate senators 
before Tiberius. They stand balancing ter- 
ror against mutual shame. Even with those 
in our universities who no longer repeat 
fully the required Shibboleths, the explicit 
view of truthis rare. He who assents most, 
committing himself least to baseness, is 
reckoned wisest” (p. 53). It would seem, 
however, that all except these essayists 
themselves, can estimate aright the position 
which they occupy. The vulgar American 


| lecturer who is making a tour of blasphemy 


through the busy haunts of our manufactur- 
ing population writes home in ecstasy at the 





works that I do bear witness of me” (John| support of such unexpected allies. ‘The 
v. 36); and again, “If I had not done| Essays,” he writes,— a book published by 
among them the works which none other! six very influential clergymen and one in- 
man did, they had not had sin.”—John xv. | fluential and learned laymen of the Estab- 
24. lished Church—is a work of the greatest 

There is no escape from this: if He} importance and significance. It sets aside 
wrought the works, the whole rationalistic | the old theology entirely, and propounds the 
scheme crumbles into dust ; if He wrought | rational views of Paine and Voltaire, with 
not the works, claiming as he claimed to| just that mixture of cloudiness which you 
work them as the very proofs of his mission, | might expect from persons who, while they 
he was, in truth, the deceiver that the chief | see the folly of the old superstitions, yet 
priests declared him to be. Dr. Williams | remember that they are clergymen, and feel 
makes a miserable effort to escape from this | that they are but partially independent and 
dilemma. ‘By appealing,” he says “ to) free.” We beg to call the special attention 
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of Dr. Williams to these words. Amidst | 
all his taunts for other “ tremblers,” his own | 
attempts to “ assent most, committing him- | 
self least to baseness,” are seen by more 
experienced travellers along the same road 
with a clearness, and are anatomically ex- | 
hibited to the gazing class, if not with a} 
skill, yet at all events with a boldness, equal | 
to his own. ‘* We are on the eve,” con- | 
tinues our lecturer, exulting in the sight, | 
“of a great religious revolution. But few | 
of the high and mighty ones speak so freely 


sails? The mass of ordinary believers may 
well ask to be protected from such friends as 
their worst and most dangerous enemies. 
Is it reasonable to suppose that at this time 
of day the Christian world will consent to 
reconsider the whole of its positions, to de- 
velop its cardinal doctrines into new forms, 
and to remodel the whole structure of belief 
upon an improved theory? Has it been all 
a mistaken rendering that men have been 
believing so long? Of one thing we may be 
quite sure, that the public will never be 
brought to believe that the Bible is full of 
‘untruths—that it does not contain authen- 


as we do, but they think freely. . . . Many | tic or even contemporary records of facts, 


of our great writers cling to the doctrines 


and is a medley of late compilers, and yet 


of God and of a future state, but they have | withal remains the Book of Life.’ Yet all 


no more faith in the Divine authority of the 
Bible, or in the supernatural origin of Chris- 
tianity, than lor you. The works of Baden 
Powell, . . . Professor Jowett, etc., are do- 
ing a world of good... . The Oxford Es- 
says are creating quite a sensation. ... 
The good time seems to be really drawing 
nigh !” * 

Now, disbelieving utterly the American 
writer’s estimate both of the wide-spread 
and the future progress of his views, we can- 
not deny his right toclaim as his allies these 
unhappy clergymen, and we would most ear- 
nestly call their attention to his words. No- 
where is the “ noscitur a sociis” more true 
thanhere. And they are claimed as brethien 
by infidels of every shade. The only fault 
found with them is, that they do not follow 
out to the legitimate end their openly pro- 
claimed principles. How can they put aside 
this universal estimate of their position, held 
alike by believers and by infidels? How, 
with such words as these in their mouths, 
can they reply to the flags of truce which 
are sent to them by friendly messengers from 
the infidel camp to which they are so near ?— 

“No fair mind can close this volume with- 
out feeling it to be, at bottom, in direct an- 
tagonism to the whole system of popular be- 
lief. . . . In object, in spirit, and in method, 
no less than in general design, this book is 
incompatible with . . . the broad principles 
on which the Protestantism of Englishmen 
rests. The most elaborate reasoning, to 
prove that they are in harmony, can never 
be any thing but futile, and ends in becom- 
ing insincere. . . . Is the crumbling edifice 
of orthodoxy to be supported by sweeping 
away the whole of its substructure, and 
Christian divines taught cheerfully to sur- 
render all the most exacting criticism as- 

* “ National Reformer,’ Nov. 24, 1860. 


| this our essayists call on them to admit, ete. 
|The men and women around us are told that 
|the whole scheme of salvation has to be en- 
| tirely re-arranged and altered. Divine re- 
wards and punishments, the Fall, the origi- 
nal sin, the vicarious penalty, and salvation 
by faith, are all, in the natural sense of the 
terms, denounced as figments or exploded 
blunders. The Mosaic history dissolves into 
a mass of ill-digested legends, the Mosaie 
ritual into an Oriental system of priestcratt, 
and the Mosaic origin of the earth and man 
sinks amidst the rubbish of rabbinical cos- 
mogonies.” * 





Then follows a declaration of the folly of 
|‘ forcing the simple believer to unlearn his 
well-conned creed for another, and to take 
|for his old one an expurgated Bible.” 

It is not often that we can agree with our 
outspoken contemporary, least of all en mat- 
ters touching the Christian faith; but un- 
doubtedly he is here altogether in the right. 
It is not indeed a “ neo-Christianity,” but 
it is a new religion, which our essayists 
would introduce ; and+ they would act more 
rationally, more philosophically, and, we be- 
lieve, less injuriously to religion, if they did 
as their brother unbelievers invite them to 
do, renounce the hopeless attempt at pre- 
serving Christianity without Christ, without 
the Holy Ghost, without a Bible, and with- 
out a Church. 

If, as we are assured that it is, this is the 
true character of their doctrine, it ought to 
be to all who still believe in a revelation a 
convincing proof of the duty of giving no 
audience to the voice of such sophistry. 
For, if they admit the fact of a divine reve- 
lation, they must admit, as a necessary con- 
sequence of that fact, that the right recep- 
a Neo-Christianity, “ Westminster Review,” No. 
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tion of it forms a part of their spiritual trial ; 
and, if this be so, to answer to their spirit- 
ual trial, they must guard themselves against 
the first approaches of every thing which it 
can be shown tends to shake their faith in 
that revelation, the reception of which is so 
great a part of their probation. The words 
of our blessed Master have here an univer- 
sal application (John vii. 17): “If any man 
will do [orig. willeth to do] his will [the will 
of him that sent me—v. 16], he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” The 
tenderness of early belief especially must be 
sheltered by those who would keep it fresh 
and green from blasts which manifestly tend 
to wither up its life. If, then, it can be 
shown to the young believer that the system 
offered to him, full as it is of appeals to the 
pride of his reason, which tend to captivate 
his mind, must by logical necessity end in 
atheism, he is bound, as he values his salva- 
tion, not to listen to the syren’s voice. The 
fact that his teachers halt forthe present 
where they do, ought to be no ground of as- 
surance to him that, if he listens to them at 
all, he shall stop therealso. All experience 
shows the reverse. Almost every successful 
heresiarch has been a man of blameless life, 
of attractive qualities, and with a firm hold 
of some truths from the revelation which he 
corrupts. In the firmness of that hold the 
pupil seldom fully shares. He starts from 
the place at which his master ends; he car- 
ries to their legitimate conclusions his mas- 


ter’s principles, and so the spiritual child of 


the rationalist develops into the atheist. 
Yet, even in saying this, we must guard 
ourselves from one possible mistake of our 
meaning. When we warn the pupil of the 
danger of exaggerating his master’s error, it 
is rather to the conscious maintenance and 
avowal of error than to its infection that we 
look. For, deeply as we grieve to say it, 
never, so far as error itself is concerned, can 
the disciple here exceed his teacher. For 
what is left to be given up, save the con- 
sciousness of the abandonment? Mr. Baden 
Powell, if there be meaning in words, gives 
up the very being of a God. Mr. Wilson 
gives up all reality and certainty of doctrine 
as to God and man, here and hereafter. 


Dr. Rowland Williams resolves the Incar- | 


nation into a set of misty words. It is “il- 
lustrated by the realization of the Divine 
will in our thoughts.” It is the “ embodi- 


{ment of the Divine mind” (p. 82), and he 
|‘ who abides in love, abides in God and 
|God in him,” and so the “ Incarnation be- 
comes purely spiritual. The Son of David 
by birth, is the Son of God by the Spirit of 
Iioliness” (p. 82). The Trinity is explained 
through “ the identity of thought with be- 
ing.” Dr. R. Williams fears that “ all this 
has a Sabellian or almost Brachmanical 
sound” (p. 89). Tous it has a sound purely 
Hegelian. But is it his real ignorance or 
his inability to think or to express himself 
clearly which makes him write thus? fis 
explanation may claim certainly some alli- 
ance with the shadowy wordiness of the 
Brachmanical Triad. But there is but one 
| point of resemblance in it to the Sabellian 
| heresy, and that, one which he would 
scarcely claim. The Sabellian has been 
termed a Socinian in a fog. In a fog, we 
admit this writer to be, and, so far, to agree 
with Sabellius—but so far only ; for Sabel- 
lius, at all events, stated plainly a definite 
idea which he held and taught distinctly ; 
namely, that the one Godhead existed not in 
three Eternal Persons, but was represented 
in three relations to mankind. But Dr. 
Rowland Williams represents no definite 
idea, but simply one of the evanescent shapes 
of an intangible cloudland. ‘The heresy to 
jwhich he seems to be the nearest is the 
Arian ; the formal expression of which he all 
but adopts in the words, “The Divine wis- 
dom becoming personal in the Son of Man” 
(p. 89). With this denial of the fundamen- 
| tal articles of the Creed, it is almost needless 
| to say again that, as to the Atonement, Justi- 
| fication, Regeneration, and the whole work 
‘of the Divine Spirit, Dr. Williams seems to 
believe in nothing but words. We wish 
that we could set off against all this any 
\thing in Mr. Jowett’s Essay which showed 
‘that he holds any thing definite or positive 
‘as to these great foundations of all Christian 
|'fruth. But we cannot find it in his pages. 
| If he does believe, in the simple and unso- 
| phisticated sense ef the word, the Godhead 
of the Co-Eternal Son, we think it almost 
impossible that he should have said in this 
| Essay what he has, and should have said no 
more. 

| It may not be too late to bring these con- 
| Siderations before these writers themselves. 
| Even to them the sight of the legitimate end 
| of their ccx..se ought to be a convincing ar- 
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gument against the truth of their views. 
For they have no intention of abandoning 
Christianity. With some of them, no doubt, 
the object before their own eyes, which they 
see as clearly as the haze cast by vanity, 
love of novelty, and the pride of jntellect al- 
lows them to see any thing, is the desire to 
place Christianity upon a better footing. 
Now, if it can be demonstrated that the po- 
sition they are seeking to occupy with their 
new form of Christianity is untenable,—that 
to advance so far implies the necessity of 
advancing farther,—then, so long as they 
profess to occupy the post of Christian teach- 
ers, so long we would add as they do indeed 
love Christianity better than their specula- 
tions, they are bound to abandon these spec- 
ulations, and to seck to re-occupy their old 
position. Whether they will do so or not is 
the point of their spiritual trial. Now, the 
consent of all men on both sides to which 
we lately referred ought to bear, to the con- 
victions of every man who is capable of ad- 
mitting any reasons contrary to his own 
prepossessions, the weight of an argument 
approaching to demonstration; for this is 
exactly one of those cases in which the ac- 
cumulated weight of the bystanders’ judg- 
ments ought tomake a man distrust his own 
view of his own position. And there is this 
accumulated weight of judgment here. All 
unbelievers of all classes, and all believers 
of all shades, see plainly enough that the es- 
sayists are simply deceiving themselves in 
their impossible attempt to surrender all the 
objective truths of Christianity and .yet to 
retain its subjective powers. 

Nor is this all. The path on which they 
have entered is no new one. To say nothing 
of our old English deists, who were the true 
fathers of French atheism and German un- 
belief, the whole history of German rational- 
ism lies open before them, and they are 
bound as honest men to read its lessons. 
In Germany the same attempt has been 
made; and what has beenits issue? The 
attempt to rationalize Christianity ; to re- 
move the supernatural from that which is 
either a system of supernaturalism or a false- 
hood ; to bring down to the utterance of the 
voice of man’s heart, and of his internal con- 
sciousness, that which challenges attention, 
because it claims to be a revelation from 
God of that which it had not entered and 
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ceive ;—all this has failed, as it ever must 
fail. It has issued as its direct result ina 
wide-spread pantheistic atheism ; it has sent 
souls, wearied out with perpetual specula- 
tions, torn by distracting doubts, and feel- 
ing that they must have something certain 
upon which to rest the burden of their being, 
into the deep delusions of the Roman sys- 
tem ; and the few who have escaped even as 
by fire have come back as worn and weeping 
penitents to the simple belief of primitive 
truth, the bright blessedness of which they 
had been seduced to forsake for the dark- 
ness and intricacy of these now abandoned 
speculations. 

And this is no accidental consequence of 
such acourse. There can be no religious 
system which is not founded upon definite 
teaching as to God, and as to his relation 
to us. The very name of a theology testi- 
fies to man’s universal sense of this truth, 
even where it is held unconsciously and in- 
stinctively, and not reasoned out into a prop- 
osition. Even a false faith, if it is to be ef- 
fectual at all, must rest upon a theology. 
To attempt to retain the Bible, as in this 
system is attempted, as a rule of life; as 
giving moral precepts; as expressing high 
and ennobling sentiments; and yet to de- 
prive its voice of the authority of inspira- 
tion, and to silence it as to the great doc- 
trines of Christianity,—is to endeavor to 
maintain unshaken a vast and curiously con- 
structed edifice, when you have deliberately 
removed all the foundations upon which it 
is built. The articles of the Christian creed 
are in truth as much the basis of Christian 
morals as of Christian faith. The creation 
of man in the image of God; the supernat- 
ural gift of his indwelling presence; the 
marring of that image, and the losing of 
that precious gift through man’s rebellion ; 
the eternal counsels which planned, and in 
the fulness of time wrought out, his re- 
demption; the Incarnation ; the Cross; the 
Atonement; the Personal presence with the 
Church, of God the Holy Ghost, and his ut- 
terances through prophet and evangelist, in 
promise and prediction, of the redemption 
of the race and its restoration ; with the new 
and blessed light which all these cast on man, 
on his life, on his death, and on his resur- 
rection ;—in these are all the strength of the 
| creed for moral instruction, all the sublimity 





could not enter into the heart of man to con- | of its spiritual teaching. Remove the the- 
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ology, and you take away the morality. You | involves in its primary conditions an essen- 
may feed man’s intellectual pride, and grat- | tial falschood. 

ify the morbid appetite of his fancy with the} Yet this is one of their very chiefest ar- 
husks of an empty rationalism, but you will | guments in favor of their system. It is 
leave him the slave of appetite and the bond- | probably the one which is the most attrae- 
slave of passion: you promise him hberty, | tive, and therefore the most dangerous, be- 
and you make him anew and hopelessly sub- | cause it is that which appeals to the highest 
ject to vanity. qualities of those whom they are seeking to 

To suppose that it can be otherwise is not | induce to accept them as teachers. 

only to contradict the experience afforded to | This essential falsehood is not the only 
us by every religious system which ever has | fallacy with which this argument is charge- 
exercised any real control over man, but it|able. There is a perpetual and most delu- 
is also by its very suggestion to rob man of {sive exaggeration of the amount of the 
his highest faculties, For not hereafter only, difficulties which they profess to remove. 
when the ransomed shall be perfected, in|It is not true that the highest intellects 


the full vision of God’s countenance, and 
amidst the uncreated light, is the soul of 
man capable of communion with his Maker ; 
but here upon earth, in spite of all his re- 
maining infirmities, this may be his portion, 
and for this his spirit longs. The want of 
this is the secret of that fevered restlessness 
which makes, where it exists, the most fully 
furnished outer life so empty, and the high- 
est intellectualism so poor. It is man’s 
truest greatness that he can acquaint him- 
self with God and be at peace. But for his 
communing with God to be real, there must 
be a definite revelation of him after whom 
the soul seeks. The mists which hang around 
“the Infinite” and “the Absolute” must 
roll away, and manifest to the believer the 
revealed countenance of God in Christ; the 
weary wrestling of the long night of empty 
speculation must be over, and the angel of 


revolt hopelessly against the old simple 
Christianity, and that it must cither forfeit 
their adherence or submit to the reconstruc- 
tion of the rationalist. The greatest, the 
most comprehensive, and the acutest intel- 
lects have received, and daily do receive, 
even as little children, without abatement 
and without doubt, the whole Christian reve- 
lation. The difficulty is created for the so- 
lution. The patient is instructed by the ten- 
der sympathy of the would-be physician in 
;the unsuspected existence within him of a 
lamentable sickness, in order that he may 
the more readily accept the treatment of- 
|feredto him. More or less this fallacy runs 
through every essay. The supposed oppo- 
| sition between the revelations of instructed 
science and the written Word of God is full 
jof this fraud. It may be quite .true that 
| Christian philosophers have been too eager 








the everlasting covenant must reveal his|to invent theories to reconcile what nature 
name to the child of dust, whom he himself } was understood to utter with what Revelation 
hath upheld to struggle with him until the | was supposed to declare ; and that, as nature’s 





day break. ‘To tell the sorely tempted soul, 
to whisper into the already deafening ear, 
when the pains of dissolution are upon every 
nerve, shaking the strong man in his citadel 


of life, that he may perchance “ find a refuge | 


in the bosom of the Universal Parent in the 


ages to come,” is only to mock the thirsty | 


lips with the illusive water of the driest 
desert mirage. No, there is indeed no rest 
for man’s spirit in any thing but distinct and 
definite revelationas to himself and as to his 
God. 

Here, then, is one answer to the first great 
class of arguments by which our “ new Chris- 
tians” seck to establish their system. Their 
promise to reconcile Christianity with the 
requirements of a remorseless rationalism 


| voice was better understood, the different 
| theories of reconciliation were one after an- 
other found to fail. But how could this af- 
fect the actual fact? Fora long time the 
| astronomical theory of Copernicus was sup- 
| posed to give the true law of the motions of 
the heavenly bodies. Problems were solved 
by it, and mysteries explained. But the fur- 
ther discoveries of science proved the in- 
completeness of the theory, and it passed 
wholly away. But did the failure of the 
'reconciling theory affect the motions of the 
heavenly bodies? Not a whit more ate the 
certain harmonies which exist between God’s 
| Voice in nature and God’s voice in revelation 
disturbed by the discovery that the particu- 
lar theory which professed to exhibit their 
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agreement has proved, on further inquiry, rather than by the actual suspension of the 
inadequate to the solution of the mighty | unbroken career of the motion of the aati 
problem which it promised to reduce. How ‘enly bodies in their appointed courses? 
wide a chasm is there between such a fail- And it is but to apply to other cases this 
ure in a proposed solution and the represen- | same principle, and their difficulties vanish. 
tation of our essayists that science therefore; All Mr. Goodwin’s cavils against the 
convicts the author of the book of Genesis Mosaic cosmogony disappear under the same 
of fraudulently putting forth his own specu- | treatment. For the object of the revelation 
lations as the result of a revelation from on | recorded in the first chapter of Genesis was 
high! 'to declare, against such speculations as those 
For how many other and easier solutions | lof Mr. Baden Pow ell, that the world had a 
of the supposed opposition between science ‘beginning, and that its beginning was from 
and revelation might have béen found if the | the act of creation by God. This idea per- 
object of the writer had been to remove and | vades the whole account ; it dictates the rec- 
not to enhance difficulties! Here is, for in- | ord of the fashioning of the vault of heaven, 
stance, a sufficient answer to this whole fam- | strangely asserted by Mr. Goodwin to be 
ily of objections,—that, the results of phys-| pictured in Genesis as a solid permanent 
ical science not being the purpose of the | vault; it traces up the light of heaven and 
revelation, its written record must, to be) the stars which spangle the skies to the 
intelligible, speak the ordinary language of | | same creative hand; it sketches majestically 
the time; and that all, therefore, which can | ‘out the progression and order of the material 
be reasonably looked for where revelation |creation; and in spite of Mr. Goodwin's 
touches the domain of science, is that it minute special pleading, we assert, first, 
should not profess to instruct us concerning that in all this there is a marvellous agree- 
science, and then instruct us falsely. Tried | ment with the record with which the science 
by this rule, where is the difficulty to which | ‘of geology is daily furnishing us; and, sec- 
our essayists so continually recur, that there |ondly, that it does in trut h involve a far 
is any contradiction between the Bible and | higher difficulty to suppose that the writer 
the science of astronomy? Let us suppose | lof the book of Genesis, without divine en- 
that such an event were to happen at the | lightenment, rose so far above his age as to 
present day; and might we not ask in what | invent the cosmogony which he is hinted to 
other words than those of the ancient book | have fraudulently palmed upon mankind as 
would the Joshua of the nineteenth century | la revelation, than to suppose that higher 
cry to Heaven, or the contemporary historian | discoveries of science will manifest to all the 
record the answer given to his prayer? Are | | essential truthfulness of the Mosaic account 
astronomers believed to renounce their scien- | of the Creation. 
tific creed, or to propagate an imposture, | For an instant we must here cena our 
every time that they speak of the phenomena | argument, to ask how it is possible that our 
of sunrise and sunset? Undoubtedly Joshua, | essayists can, as mere moralists, speak as 
believing with his age in the reality of the | they do with reverence, of Scripture, or of 
sun’s apparent motion, in the fulness of his | | the writer of this book, whilst, at the same 
faith in the God of Israel, called on it to} | time, they assert that the writer invented, 
stop in its course, and that call of his, in his | ‘and that it embalms, so monstrous a false- 
own language, the inspired historian records | hood as that of claiming for “the specula- 


| 





as a fact, and also the marvel in the heavens 
above him which answered to his cry. But 


is not the truth of God’s thus signally lis- | 


tening to the prayer of faith the plain object 
here of the revelation? and is the fulness 
and reality of that truth one whit shaken 
because the standing still of the light-giving 
luminary upon Gibeon was accomplished by 
the God to whom his servant cried, by any 
of the thousand other modes by which his 
mighty power could have accomplished it, 


‘tion of a Hebrew Descartes ” the character 
‘of a revelation from God himself. Surely, 
such approbation makes those who express 
‘it morally accomplices in the crime which 
they so lightly describe. 

But to return. As it is with these sup- 
posed difficulties, so it is with all. Those 
| supposed to be created by the alleged “ re- 
morseless” exposures of Scripture by criti- 
cism will as little stand a careful examina- 
tion; yet this is the stronghold of our 
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writers’ position. To examine such a ques- 
tion in detail would, in these pages, be man- 
ifestly impossible. But it will be well to 
take one or two of the leading charges, and, 
by sifting them, see what we may conclude 
the remainder to be worth. 

Now, in entering upon the subject of crit- 
icism we must notice, first, a fallacy of the 
class we are now exposing which pervades, 
so far as we are aware, the whole critical 
portion of the volume. This consists in rep- 
resenting the supposed danger from which 
Christianity is to be rescued as the result of 
the vast increase of critical power in the 
present generation. The alarming question 


is stated thus—whether the old solutions | 
will endure, now that such new lights are | 


thrown upon them—whether Holy Scripture 


can withstand the assaults of the remorse-| driventhe noble reactionists who have arisen 


less criticism now turned upon it —or, 


buhr has tasted blood in the slaughter of 
Livy, can be prevailed upon to abstain from 
falling next upon the Bible. 

Now all this assumes and is intended: to 
suggest that the new system is no develop- 
ment of scepticism, but is, on the contrary, 
a defensive movement forced upon the faith- 
ful by the way in which criticism has sud- 
denly turned their flank. But what is the 
truth. First, as to our essayists: their 
whole apparatus is drawn bodily from the 
German Rationalists, and we may therefore 
transfer our inquiry as to the real source of 
these difficulties from our essayists to the 
Germans; only first let us remark that the 
language of the former seems to imply that 
they think they may presume upon finding 
those for whom they write entirely ignorant 
of the German literature of the last hundred 
years. 
rance could justify the -vaunting insolence 
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have been so completely refuted that they 
have been abandoned by those who first in- 
vented them. Nay, even further, in more 
than one instance criticisms have been 
gravely advanced as unanswerable, which 
the later and deeper researches of the critic 
himself have led him to retract. The same 
‘freedom of handling ” pervades the repre- 
sentation they give of the whole present 
state of the controversy in Germany; for 
their language would lead us to believe that 
in that land Rationalism was now marching 
absolutely triumphant along its ‘ pathway 
beaming with light; ” whereas the very op- 
posite is the case. The utter weariness of 
spirit which this unresting scepticism has 
bred in most minds of the highest order of 
thought; the deep study into which it has 


| there ; and the unanswerable demonstrations 
whether the human mind, which with Nie- | 


of the shallowness of the views lately prev- 


| alent to which it has given birth, have en- 


tirely altered the whole tone of religious 


feeling amongst our Teutonic brethren. But 


of this not one word is breathed by the elo- 
quent essayist who, rejoicing in ‘ his unique 
knowledge,” pictures to himself his great 
theological hero “drowning himself in the 
Neckar to escape the ridicule ” of his coun- 
trymen if he had dared to occupy the ordi- 
nary position of English scholars or divines. 
So as to our present special point ; we should 
gather, as we have seen, from our essayists 
that rationalism was the devout attempt of 
the faithful to rescue Christianity from the 
fatal defeats of an unbiassed criticism, not 


| the lately prevalent phase of scepticism seck- 


Nothing but such a state of igno- | 


which contrasts Baron Bunsen and the Ger- | 


mans with ourselves, in such terms as these: 
“Knowing these things, and writing for 
men who know them, he has neither the ad- 
vantage in argument of unique knowledge 
nor of unique ignorance” (p. 68), or could 
have led our essayists to deal with this whole 
subject as if they “had the advantage in ar- 
gument of unique knowledge.” Yet so they 
assuredly have done; for they quote un- 
blushingly from these German sources argu- 
ments which every scholar acquainted with 
the history of German opinion knows to 


ing weapons of offence out of the critic’s ar- 
mory. Yet what suggestion can possibly be 
less true to history? We can but glance 
here at the real parentage of the evil brood ; 
but even a glance may suffice. We believe 
that to our own deists in the last century 


belongs the real shame of originating this 


attack upon the faith. Toland and Chubb 
and Bolingbroke were rationalists of no 
common order. They found in Voltaire one 
who joyfully transplanted to the Continent 
the infection of their unbelief. The little 
courts of Germany drew at that time their 
inspirations from Paris, and thus the evil 
was at once spread widely throughout Ger- 


many. Then came the great influence of 


Frederick II., which wrought powerfully in 
the same direction, and so the German mind, 
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predisposed by its lack of the great internal | illustration of the historical sense of that fa- 
safeguard of a duly organized church, yielded | mous chapter which in the original is a his- 
fatally to the disease. German literature | tory” (p. 73). Words which are a simple 
having thus been tainted, its great qualities |and gratuitous assumption of the whole 
of labor, research, and ingenuity, as well as | point in question. Next, the insulting jubi- 
its great defect of a mystical self-conscious- | lations of his pran. ‘ We must not,” as if 
ness, helped on the spreading of the evil; |this was some novel Christian gloss, “ dis- 
until rationalism and Rome wellnigh di- | tort the prophets by refusing to believe that 
vided the religious mind of Germany. What’| the collective Israel is here meant to prove 
then we really have to deal with is not an | the divine word incarnate, and then from the 
unbiassed criticism threatening Christianity, | incarnation reason back to the sense of proph- 
and compelling us in self-defence to occupy |ecy.” ‘The cause of Christianity itself 
some new position, but the almost passive | would be the greatest gainer if we laid aside 
adoption by our own countrymen of weap- | weapons the use of which brought shame.” 
ons forged in the workshops of German} Lastly, we grieve to say it, the unscrupu- 
“If already the 
these new assailants with such a blind greed- | vast majority of the prophecies are acknowl- 
iness that they often come to the attack with |edged by our best authorities to require 
weapons which have been already shattered | some such rendering in order to Christianize 
upon German battle-fields of theological dis- | them, and if this acknowledgment has become 
cussion. uniformly stronger in proportion as learning 
So is it in Dr. R. Williams’ assaults upon | was unfettered, the force of analogy leads us 
the prophecies. Of these the first that we | toanticipate that our Isaiah, too, must require 
would notice is that drawn from that treat-|a similar interpretation.” Now, bearing in 
ment of ‘the later Isaiah,” which he con-| mind these distinctive specimens of our es- 
siders “the most brilliant portion of Bun- | sayist, we beg our readers to set side by side 
sen’s prophetical essays.” The object of this | with them the following considerations : that 
“treatment is to show that the fifty-third | Professor Hengstenberg has so completely 
chapter of Isaiah contains no prophecy of! answered every one of these points, that in 
the Messiah; that according to Baron Bun- | the judgment of all but the most prejudiced 
sen it is no prophecy at all of any one, but | their refutation is complete ; that, as is sug- 
an historical song of triumph over the final | gested by Hengstenberg, not one sure analo- 
deliverance, after long rejection, of a con-| gous instance can be quoted in favor of the 
temporary prophet.” The baron thinks Jere- | suggested personification of ‘“ the collective 
miah, Dr. lt. Williams suggests that Baruch | Israel ; ” that in verse 3 the subject is spoken 
is the more likely prophet if it be one single | of by a word applied in the Hebrew lan- 
prophet who is designed; but he’ himself | guage only to a person; that in verses 10 
prefers from “ the general analogy of the Old | and 12 a soul is ascribed to him ; that ‘the 
Testament, the oldest interpretation, and the | grave ” and “ death” are used so as to im- 
truest,” namcly, that it is ‘ the collective | ply a subject in the singular; that the sec- 
Israel” which is here described. Now we | ond proposition is the bare assertion of the 
greatly desire to avoid wearying our readers | matter to be proved; and that, so far from 
under this head of criticism, and we will| the objection being, as he would have us 
promise to be very brief in dealing with it. | believe, suggested by a newly acquired crit- 
But to this instance, as exhibiting ina strik- | ical power, it was one first invented by the 
ing light most of Dr. R. Williams’ peculiar- | Jews when they were pressed by Origen 
ities, and so enabling them to judge for | with the unanswerable witness borne by this 
sthemselves of his treatment of other pas- chapter to our Lord as the promised Mes- 
sages, we earnestly invite their attention. siah: so that, instead of being the result of 
They have now the explanation of the pas- | a colorless but more exact criticism, it was a 
sage before them. We beg them to notice | suggestion origivally conceived in the spirit 
concerning it, first, its introduction as a | of deadly hatred to Christianity, and only 
purely critical argument, next the bold tone borrowed by the rationalist from the Jew. 
of positivencss which marks his assertions. , For seventeen centuries only two non-Jewish 
“ These arguments,” he says, “ are no sligh | commentators, one a professed and total un- 
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believer, are known to have applied the proph- 
ecy to any but our Lord. 
ceived that, in its primary application at | 
least, it pointed to Jeremiah. ‘It was re- 
served,” says Professor Hengstenberg, “ for 
the last quarter of the last century to be the 
first to reject the Messianic interpretation. 
At a time when naturalism exercised its sway 
it could no longer be retained. For if this 
passage contains a Messianic prophecy at all, 
its contents offer so striking an agreement | 

with the history of Christ that its origin can- 
not at all be accounted for in the “natural 
way. Expedients were therefore sought for ; 
and these were so much the more easily to | 
be found that the Jews had in this matter | 
already opened the way. All that was neces- 
sary was to appropriate their arguments and 
invest them with the semblance of solidity | 
by means of a learned apparatus.” * 

We shall not load our pages with quota- 
tions to establish these several points. In 
Professor Hengstenberg’s Christology of the 
Old Testament may be found as complete 
and exhaustive a demolition of Dr. R. Wil 


These two con- | 


- | ited to Dr. R. Williams. 
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| rendering (filius, or purus), he, to avoid be- 
ing understood grossly (* putide,”) had used 
a lawfal liberty of translation. “ How, then,” 
| he asks, “does it hurt the faith of the 
\Church, if the reader be taught in how 
| many ways one verse of Hebrew may be 
|explained ? * Yet in the face of this clear 
| declaration, and though St. Jerome trans- 
| lates verses 6, 7, and 8 according to the or- 
dinary rendering, which points, as clearly as 
language can express it, directly to our Lord, 
Dr. Williams asserts that “even Jerome, 
|convinced by the Hebrew idiom, thus gave 
| Up the Messianic interpretation of the 
|Psalm. We trust that the discovery of 
these gross critical misstatements will have 
fn tendency to induce Dr. Williams “ to 
|drown | himself in the Neckar,” or in any 
other river; but we certainly think that 
they must deprive his critical objections to 
the Bible of any weight whatever with all 
| who are capable of forming aright judg- 
ment upon unquestionable evidence. 

This censure, however, must not be lim- 
We should rather 


liams’ whole theory as it is possible for|say that so blinded are the whole party, 
sound learning and critical skill to effect ; | through their love of naturalism, to the 
and as the English reader may study this | plainest rules of fair critical inquiry, that he 


article in Messrs. Clark’s translation, we 
shall go further into it ourselves. 
then we have discovered a measure of the | 
real learning, critical acumen, and _ trust- 
worthiness of the assertion of our essayist ; 
and so far as heis concerned we do not think 
that with such a measure in their hands the 
most timid will think that Christianity has 
much to fear from the remorseless criticism 
of Dr. Williams. 

To one other of his criticisms only would 
we call attention. “If,” he says of the 
Baron, “he would follow our version in 


. : 4 | 
rendering the second Psalm, ‘kiss the Son,’ 


he knows that Hebrew idiom convinced 
even Jerome the true meaning was ‘ worship 
purely.” The passage of St. Jerome re- 
ferred to is in his answer to Ruffinus, where 
’ 
he is defending himself against attacks on 
his translation and commentary. The ob- 
jection was, that he had translated the 
words commonly rendered ‘kiss the Son,” 
by the words “‘ worship purely.” His reply 
is, that, the ‘‘ kiss” being the kiss of adora- 
tion, and the Hebrew Bar capable of either 
’ 


* Christology 
Hengstenberg. 


of the ON 


Testament, by FE. 
Clark’s 


edition, vol. ii. .P. 321. 


" 


Here | 


|is but a type of the rest—ex wno disce omnes. 
What else can account for the Professor of 
|Greek in the University of Oxford ventur- 
|ing to use such words as these >—‘“ No one 
‘would interpret Scripture as many do, but 
| for certain previous suppositions with which 
|we come to the perusal of it. ‘There can 
| be no error in the Word of God;’ therefore 
. . . the failure of a prophecy is never ad- 
mitted, in spite of Scripture and of history” 
(Jer. xxxvi. 30; Isaiah xxiii.; Amos vii. 10- 
17) (p. 343). He does not consider that so 
much as one word is necessary to establish 
the truth of his statement. He seems to 
expect that no one will refer to the passages 
that he has bracketed, or that all will be too 
ignorant to know the utter groundlessness 
of hisassumption. If there are in the whole 
Scripture two past prophecies which were 
signally and remarkably fulfilled, they are 
the two first which he has selected as in- 
stances to be dropped down without a re- 
mark of the failure of Scripture prophecies. 
And as to the third passage, surely, it im- 
plies an “incuria” which might be deemed 
** crassa ” to have asserted that it contained 





* Hieronymus adv. Ruffinum, i. 19. 
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an instance of the non-fulfilment of proph- 
ecy; for it implies that Mr. Jowett has 
read the verses to which he refers with so 
little attention as not to have discovered that 
prediction which failed of its fulfilment was 
no utterance of Amos, but was the message 
of Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, in which 
he falsely attributes to Amos words he had 
not spoken. Surely, such slips as these are 
as discreditable to a scholar as to a divine. 
Example—the argument runs, more or less, 
through all, that we in our present enlight- 
ened condition should not now accept the 
Gospel as it was accepted by those to whom 
it was first preached. This is advanced 
sometimes, as by Dr. Temple, to bear out 
his notion of the growth of the colossal man ; 
sometimes to invalidate miracles; some- 
times the value of all external evidence: 
and yet, parallel with this assertion, appear 
everywhere two others absolutely destruc- 
tive of it; namely, that all real evidence for 
a revelation must be moral, and that we are 
those who are capable of comprehending 
moral evidence. What shall we say of the 
mere literary worth of a volume full of such 
inaccurate criticisms, and such loose philos- 
ophy? But this is Mr. Jowett’s mode of 
dealing with the Bible. Thus, by way of 
proof of the inaccuracy with which, in a pas- 
sage we have already quoted, he charges the 
evangelists, he lets fall quite casually the 
following list of errors: “ One” (evangel- 
ist) ‘‘supposes the original dwelling-place 
of our Lord’s parents to have been Bethle- 
hem ;* another Nazareth.t They trace his 
genealogy in different ways. One mentions 


the thieves’ blasphemy; another has pre- | 


served to after ages the record of the peni- 
tent thief. They appear to differ about the 
day and hour of the crucifixion,” ete. (p. 
346). 

Now, to every one of these objections a 
complete answer has long been given, and 
may be found in the commonest critical and 
exegetical writers. It is impossible to sup- 


pose Mr. Jowett ignorant of these solutions; | 


and yet how can we absolve him from igno- 
rance, without finding him guilty of the far 
graver fault of gross critical unfairness—of 
suggesting as acknowledged discrepancies, 
variations in the common narrative which 
he knew admitted of the easiest reconcile- 
ment? ‘This is surely a most serious charge. 
* Matt. 2: 1-22. t Luke 2: 4. 
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It affects the fairness, the depth, the scholar- 
ship, the philosophy, every thing in a word 
which could constitute the authority of the 
whole volume. There is not, so far as we 
know, one new argument, objection, or diffi- 
culty contained in it; nor one, however con- 
fidently it is used as unanswerable, which 
has not been answered repeatedly and com- 
pletely. Nothing has astonished us more 
than the shallowness and staleness of its 
sophistical suggestions of doubt. There is, 
with a somewhat obtrusive display of learn- 
ing, an audacity in accumulating even paltry 
difficulties which have been long since ex- 
plained ; and laying again trains of German 
doubts which even the last generation saw 
exploded,— which speaks in the clearest 
tones of the shallow philosophy and indif- 
ferent scholarship of the writers. Dr. Row- 
land Williams’ Hebrew objections are those 
of a mere tyro in the language; and Mr. 
| Jowett’s New Testament difiiculties are con- 
| tinually such as might be answered by schol- 
|ars read in “no deeper learning” than the 
| Family Expositor” of Dr. Doddridge or 
;the Commentary of Matthew Henry. Take 
only one of these last as an example; who 
| is so ignorant as not to know that the recon- 
|ciliation of his exaggerated difficulty about 
|the two thieves is “ solved at once” by the 
isimple suggestion that, as regards them, 
| the one evangelist records the beginning of 
|the crucifixion, when both ‘cast the same 
in his teeth; ” the other the later stage, when 
,one had been brought to a penitent belief 
| by the patience, love, and power which he 
| witnessed in the crucified Redeemer. 

Here then we leave the critical argument, 
merely suggesting this as the probable cause 
why no general refutation of the essays has 
yet appeared, that they are in fact but a 
| stringing somewhat loosely together of the 

current and already abundantly repelled 
objections and fallacies of German ration- 
| alism. 

There is but one other argument in favor 
of their system with which we necd trouble 
our readers. It is that which continually 
re-appears throughout the volume, the im- 
possibility of believing in a miracle. Now 
this impossibility is rested upon two 
grounds: the first of theory; the second, as 
it is alleged, of experience. 

First, it is suggested that it is inconsistent 

with an enlightened theism to suppose an 
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all-wise and almighty being, who could need ; of His all-wise but often most mysterious 
to interfere by interruptions and suspensions | will. 

with his own creation. We simply ask by| We see, then, nothing contrary to right 
way of rejoinder, why is it so? -Supposing |reason in admitting the possibility of the 
for an instant that the visible creation around | mysterious interference of the Maker with 
us was framed to be the dwelling-place and | his work; nor in admitting the alleged fact 
realm of such a reasonable creature as we | of any actual miracle upon such evidence as 
know man to be; and that—for the very | would be sufficient to establish beyond doubt 
purpose of preventing his falling under the | any other alleged fact. 

power of outward things, through the power} ‘The answer to the canons, by which, as 


which they would naturally gain over him 
from his daily seeing instances of what seems 
the iron law of their unbroken order—occa- 
sional or periodic suspension of that order 
were a part of the plan on which the uni- 
verse is governed,—who shall dare to say 
that there is in such a marvellous arrange- 
ment any disparagement of the wisdom, 
power, or love of him who laid the founda- 
tions of the earth, and it abideth? 

The second argument lays down that, 


'we have said above, these writers seek to 
'set aside the predictive power of prophecy, 
‘is nearly the same. The in-dwelling of 
|prophecy in the Church, on the orthodox 
| view, is the presence, with its daily life, of, 
and the impenetration of its whole being, 
'by, a miraculous power. In it, God, who 
'might have spoken by a voice from heaven, 
|used instead the prophets’ organs to address 
|his words to men. Thus there has ever, 
doubtless, been about very many of the pro- 


through the great advance of physical sci-|phetic utterances that moral and spiritual 
ence, we are now able to say that there ex- |comment upon the events then happening, 
ists in all nature’s wonders an unbroken and |to which our essayists would limit their 
undeviating series of causes and effects; |function. But beyond this moral office there 


. . . . | . . . n 
from which follows the inevitable conclusiony was also, we maintain, in them, from God’s 


that no interruption of that eternal order 
could ever have been possible. Now, we 
admit that for the absolute atheist this 
argument possesses considerable weight. 
Such an one has his own difficulties; diffi- 
culties into which we will not now enter, 
but which are so insurmountable that those 
of revelation sink into nothing when com- 
pared with them. But, for any position 
short of atheism, the argument seems to us 
to offer no shelter whatever. For, once 
grant that there was at any epoch whatever 
of this series of causes and effects a Creator 
and a Creation, and the whole argument 


breaks down. If Will called matter out of | 


non-existence into existence, if Will began 
by its almighty fiat the whole order of causes 
and efiects from which we reason, then there 
is no force whatever in the argument which 
from its existence would infer its necessary 
immutability. For, fix the beginning of the 
series where you please, the existence of 
that on which we trace the law of order 
stamped is itself the greatest of all miracles. 
He who then interfered may interfere at any 
other point in the series, and, before we can 
pronounce that He has not and will not do 


so, we must be able to comprehend ail His | 


ways, and to fathom all the secret purposes 


immediate revelation, a predictive power. 
|The proof of this rests on the applicability 
| to what claims to be such prediction, of such 
|criteria as these: That the prophecies were 
| definite, and so incapable of the accidental 
|fulfilment which has, ere now, obtained 
credit for ambiguous oracles ; that they were 
such declarations of the future as could not 
|have been the mere results of man’s natural 
sagacity forecasting the probable issue of 
/events; and then that, not being thus capa- 
ble of being simply human guesses or fore- 
|castings, they should be certainly and with 
distinctness fulfilled. 
Now, that predictions which satisfy these 
required criteria pervade the Old and New 
| Testament, we hold to be capable of the ea- 
siest proof. Such prophecies as those of 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
|and the scattering of the Jews; such proph- 
| ecies as those which foretell the suffering and 
| triumphant Messiah, and the spread of the 
Church, are alone sufficient to satisfy all 
these requirements. What, then, in the face 
of this positive proof, becomes of the canons 
and doubts by which our essayists would set 
them aside ? 
Why should such words have only a single 
|meaning? Why, for example, should not a 
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type, which is only an acted prophecy, have | 


been appointed by God, first to bring to the 
mind of the Hebrew worshipper through 
visible sacrifices the truth that without shed- 
ding of blood was no remission, and then to 
reach on and show to the Christian that, 
from the first, the offering of Christ’s blood 
upon the cross had been the, as yet only 
darkly revealed, counsel of God for man’s 
redemption? If this be true of a type or 
acted prophecy, why not of spoken prophecy ? 
How is it against God’s truth or God’s wis- 
dom that the prophecy should have received 
a first fulfilment in some event which hap- 
pened to the Jews, and its full accomplish- 
ment in the Christian covenant? And if, 
thus examined, the first canon falls, the sec- 
ond falls with it; nor is the third of any 
greater force. For the true strength of the 
prophecy lies not in its being the expression 
of the human instrument through which it 
is delivered, but of the Divine mind which 
is revealing it. The human instrument 


might be, more or less conscious of the full 
meaning of his words; because it is not his 
meaning, but the meaning of God who speaks 
through him, which gives to the prophecy 


its essential character. From which it fol- 
lows that we do not, as the essayists suggest 
that we do, when we read these double mean- 
ings, place ourselves behind the prophecy, 
and, paltering unfaithfully with words, draw 
from them a sense they were not intended 
to bear, but, by faith, we place God as the 
true speaker behind the words spoken, and 
receive as their truest meaning what he 
meant by them, whether the man who actu- 
ally delivered them to us knew or did not 
know the message which he gave. So that 
here as to prophecy, as before with regard 
to miracle, the assumed difficulties of these 
writers vanish utterly away so soon as we 
examine closely into their real worth. Won- 
derful indeed it would be, if constant expe- 
rience had not taught us the fact, that men 
so incredulous as to real and well-attested 
marvels should be so credulous as to unreal 
and mere apparent wonders: and that Baron 
Bunsen should disbelieve in the predictions 
of the prophecies of Scripture, and yet be- 
lieve in the existence of ‘foresight by vision 
of particulars, or a kind of clairvoyance as 
a natural gift” (p. 70). Yet soit is. Un- 
belief, with all its boasts of bravery and 
freedom, is the most credulous weakness to 





which the human understanding can be 
bowed. 

So much then for this book, and but one 
word more as to it authors ; as to their pres- 
ent position, and the probable effect of their 
theories. We have felt bound to express 
distinctly our conviction that, holding their 
views, they cannot, consistently with moral 
honesty, maintain their posts as clergymen 
of the Established Church. We see more 
danger in the shape of wide-spread suspicion 
and distrust likely to arise from their con- 
tinuance as teachers of that Church, whilst 
clearly disbelieving her doctrines, than from 
their lucubrations themselves. They may 
indeed,—especially those who are charged 
with the education of the young, by their 
cruel use of the art of suggestion, and by 
venturing on such matters as these,—be 
able ‘‘spargere voces ambiguas,” to sow 
doubts in the minds which but for them 
would never have been haunted by such 
spectral shapes, and to shake the founda- 
tions of what might have been built up into 
a firm belief: they may incur the awful guilt 
of placing stumbling-blocks in the way of 
unwary feet, and destroying the weak brother 
for whom Christ died: but we cannot be- 
lieve that they will exert any wide-spread in- 
fluence in the Church of our land, or amongst 
our people. The English mind is too calm, 
too sound, too essentially honest to be widely 
or deeply affected by such speculations as 
these—and more especially from such 
mouths. The flattering appeal which they 
make to unassisted human reason, and the 
gratification which they afford to the natu- 
ral pride of the human heart, may win for 
them a certain following, but the great body 
of Church-of-England men will stand aloof 
fromthem. Three of the bishops (Winches- 
ter, St. David’s, and Oxford), representing 
in some measure different schools of thought 
within the Church, have, we observe, al- 
ready spoken out plainly in condemnation 
ofthem. The Bishop of St. David’s in his let- 
ter to Dr. Williams, which for temper, wit, 
acuteness, fairness, and sound learning is 
wellnigh a perfect specimen of what Christian 
controversy ought to be, is led to announce, 
in language which none who have read it 
will forget, the opinion which a long and 
deep acquaintance with German theology has 
led him to form on the value of rationalistic 
criticism. All the schools, then, of theolog- 
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ical opinion amongst us are opposed to the | is really inconsistent with any such’ theory 
essayists. On the one side stand in their | of inspiration as the sceptic desires. For 
way the recent growth of higher views of the | what does Holy Scripture claim to be? The 
authority of the Church and a juster value | Word of God, ‘The oracles of God” — 
of all the great dogmas of the Catholic faith ; | Oe67veveroc *—God-breathed ; and what must 
on the other, the fact that the special points | this imply? Surely, that there is a mighty 
assailed by them are those which are the | and mysterious presence of God in this his 
dearest to the school which has been least | Word. This is why there is so great a dif- 
affected by the Church movement, such as | ficulty in saying in all cases whether, when 
the doctrines of original sin, justification by | “the Word of God” is spoken of in its 
faith, and, above all, that of the Atonement. | pages, it is the Incarnate Word or the writ- 
It may be that He whose attribute it is to|ten Word which is designed. For as the 
bring good out of evil may, through this as- | Incarnate Word, the divine Adyoc, the Word 
sault upon the common doctrines of the faith, | who was in the beginning with God, is to 
draw together minds which have hitherto | all created being; even, it seems, to the an- 
been far too widely separated, and heal di- | gelic hierarchy, in whom it exists in its high- 
visions in which is at this moment the main | est and purest form, the coming forth of the 
danger of the Church of this country. The|unapproachable glory of the Everlasting 
thunder-cloud which, with its electric pres- | Father, so the written Word is the manifes- 
ence, has stirred up into unusual activity | tation to man of the selfsame hidden glory 
these buzzing interruptors of our peace, may | of the Father. Thus there is a divine pres- 
thus burst upon our land in a refreshing | ence in the Word; and even as in the Word 
shower of precious and invigorating influ- | Incarnate there is a true union of the divin- 
ences. ity with the manhood, both natures being 
Here we gladly leave the Essayists and | uncommingled, though both eternally united 
their Essays; but before we conclude we|in the person of the Son, even so in the 
wish to say a very few words on that mo-| written Word there are present evermore 
mentous subject of inspiration, on which, as | the human element and the divine, each act- 
we said at first, is the brunt of their whole at- | ing according to the perfect law of its own 
tack. It is a favorite mode of assault with | nature, neither interfering with the other. 
all who wish to lower the authority of in- | The Divinity, restraining or enlarging its 
spiration to require those who believe in it | communications, as is required for the per- 
to define with exactness wherein it consists: | fectness of God’s revelation of himself, never 
“ Where,” they ask, ‘is your own theory of | annihilating Humanity, nor ever giving pos- 
inspiration ?—either admit ours, or substi- | sible place for the entrance into the Revela- 
tute another. This finding fault with what |tion which is the proper subject of the 
is proposed, and yet proposing no substi- | divine acting, of that infirmity, error, or cor- 
tute, is the very helplessness of a miserable | ruption, which are natural to man save in 
obstructiveness.” Now this we entirely deny. | so far as the presence of the Higher Power 
We maintain that this craving for “a theory | holds him up and keeps him free from their 
of inspiration ” is itself a part of the disease | dominion. 
we have to treat. In this sense of the word,| So much God’s Word declares: so much 
Holy Scripture has never laid down any|the Church has received: so much every 
theory of inspiration; the Church has never | faithful man believes. But, if curiosity 
propounded one; and there are plain and|seeks for further insight, or captiousness 
we think sufficient reasons for this reticence. | begins to question, or unbelief to stumble, 
A doctrine concerning inspiration indeed | —if the flesh asks to have the dividing line 
that Word does contain, and that doctrine | between the operation of the Divine and the 
the Church Catholic received at first, and ac- | Human in the inspired Word marked sharply 
cording to her office has guarded ever since. | out so as to meet all objections and answer 
But this doctrine which Holy Scripture dis- | all questions ; if it asks, that is to say, for 
tinctly asserts concerning itself, which the | such a perfect “theory of inspiration” as 
Church has always repeated, and which has | the rationalist craves,—the answer must be 
satisfied believers of the deepest thought and | the same as if the same temper sought to 
of the most commanding powers of reason, 








* 2 Tim. 3: 16. 
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criticise the great doctrine of the Incarnation 


itself ; namely, that no perfect theory is pos- | 


sible unless we could first fathom the in- 
finite and reduce to definite proportions the | 
hidden nature of the unfathomable God- | 
head. So that the fact, that in this great | 
gift of the written Word there is that which | 
defies the philosophic skill which would have 
a perfect theory for every thing, so far from 
being a presumption against its truth, is an 
argument for it. So far as we can conceive, 
a written revelation must for man be com- 
municated through man, whilst it must, for 
its knowledge of much, for the certain accu- 
racy of all, the revelation, depend upon God 
as the revealer. There must, therefore, be 
combined in it the action of the two natures; 
and, if the two natures are both present and 
both in action, it must be beyond our power 
to have a perfect theory for that which is 
thus the united action of two powers,—see- 
ing that of the higher of those powers we 
know only what has been revealed to us, 
and as to its law and mode in combining its 
action with the lower nature (which we do 
know), since nothing has been revealed to 
us, we can know nothing. 

The spirit which raises these difficulties, 
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|and prompts the asking of these questions, 
is the very spirit which, working with the 
subtilty of the scholastic temper, framed and 
fashioned for the Sacrament of the Eucharist 
|the unwarranted and dangerous logical hy- 
| pothesis of transubstantiation. In that Sac- 
rament, as in the written Word, the early 
Church believed simply, with ourselves, that 
| God was present. But questions arose. How 
| was he present ? what were the limits of the 
| presence, its mode, its consequences? where 
|was it possible to draw the sharp line be- 
tween the elemental matter and the presence 
of Deity? Unhappily, a large portion of the 
Church listened to the tempting whisper, 
that by logical definition it might satisfy 
questions which piety never would have 
asked, and reverential wisdom never would 
have endeavored to answer. The sad result 
ought to be a lesson to us here: and to 
teach us that we are surrounded by mys- 
teries of God’s presence and working, which 
reveal themselves sufficiently to satisfy an 
humble faith of their undoubted reality ; but 
which are impenetrable barriers against that 
proud curiosity which evermore leads men 
on to seek to be as gods, knowing good and 
evil. 


| 


| 








THE CALL OF CAROLINA, 


Wuers her ancient city gathers 
The wealth that commerce yields ; 
Where the villager dispenses 
The income of the fields ; 
Where the hill-side marks the valley, 
And each fertile streamlet runs ; 
The call of Carolina 
Is answered by her sons. 


And all along her seacoast 

Her sovereign standard floats, 
The sullen waves re-echo 

Back her warlike notes. 
Like angry lions crouching, 

They scorn the foe once more, 
But spring to meet the tramping 

Of the “‘ Guards ” upon the shore. 


For they have seen the highest 
And the lowest of the land, 

Rallying round their beacon lights, 
Form her patriot band. 

The pride of true old Darlington 
Is gathered near the tide, 

And youth and valor seek again 
To woo the watrior’s bride ; 

Upon the spot their noble sires 
For truth and justice died. 


Oh had you seen the flashing, 
And the sparkling of the eye ; 

Heard Moultrie’s guns proclaiming 
Their readiness to die, 

Or recognized the gentle heart, 
Without reproach or fear. 

The educated sense of right, 
The soul to do and dare ; 

You would seen a patriot’s cause 
And nature’s nobles there. 


And they unfurl a banner, 
The work of fairest hand, 
That marshals its defenders 
With the best blood of the land. 
Its color may be rivalled 
By the blue depths of the skies ; 
But its beauty has been borrowed 
From the light of brighter eyes. 


And by our country’s honor, 
Our ornament and boast— 

By the Southern sun in heaven, 
By all we love the most, 

By our children praying for us, 
By our sweethearts’ parting sigh, 

That flag shall float above us, living, 
And shroud us, if we die. 

January 30, 1861. —Charleston Courier. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
MY LAST GOVERNESS. 

I was in very great and perplexing want of 
a governess. Miss Thorold had just left me, 
to be married to the rector of an adjoining 
parish, a match regarding which I shall ever 
consider myself to have acted in an heroic 
spirit of self-denial. Had I willed it, it 
would neither have come on, nor off. Mr. 
Simpson, but for my judicious assistance, 
would have never discovered beneath the 
modesty with which they were concealed the 
merits of the young lady; nor would Miss 
Thorold, but for my subtle connivance, have 
ever found means of meeting, or fascinating, 
so eligible an admirer. It was the only 
match which I ever assisted in making, and 
I look back on it with the sort of satisfaction 
with which one learns to regard those good 
deeds which have been done solely to con- 
tribute to the happiness of others, with the 
chance of their detracting from our own. 
She was a great loss to us all, one which we 
were not likely readily to repair. How we 


me at the Burlington Hotel, where Mr. 
Chester and myself usually stay when in 
town. 

The morning after my arrival in London, 
at the appointed moment, Miss Morton, the 
young lady referred to in the advertisement, 
was announced. I always await such inter- 
views with some anxiety, as one knows not 
how great may be the results for good or 
evil of the connection which may arise from 
them. I regarded the young lady as she en- 
tered with considerable interest. She was 
tall, but neither slight nor pale, as are the 
governesses who usually appear in the pages 
of a story; nor did she appear sensitive to 
any superlative extent, as are, for the most 
part, the heroines on such occasions. In- 
deed, she appeared to be more self-possessed 
than myself, and gave me at once, with very 
| little cross-questioning on my part, the very 
\information about herself which I desired. 
| Perhaps it is due to myself to state here that 
I am not a fat, vulgar, purse-proud woman, 
las the reader, conversant in modern novels, 








succeeded in doing so it is my purpose now | has doubtless at once pictured me, on hear- 
to relate. I had tried in vain, through all jing that I was about to engage a governess. 
the private sources which were open to me, | Miss Morton was the daughter of a clergy- 
to hear of such a lady as I required, when | man, her age, she told me, five-and-twenty 
my eye caught the following advertisement | (she looked younger); she gave into my 
in a highly respectable and strictly ecclesias- | hands two notes—one from an eminent wa- 


tical weekly newspaper :— 

“The wife of a clergyman is desirous of | 
recommending, as governess in a gentle- 
man’s family, a young lady who has for some 
years had the education of her own children. 
She is admirably qualified to give instruc- 
tion in music and drawing, and would teach 
French and Italian if required.” 

The advertisement attracted me: it did 
not promise any impossible combinations, 
nor did I demand them, having always more 
than one governess for my girls, and among 
them generally two foreigners. Music and 
drawing were what I chiefly at this moment 
desired ; if in addition I could secure the 
services of a well-educated woman who 
could read and write her own language, I 
felt that I should have obtained as much as 
I could reasonably expect from any single 
individual. 


| ter-color artist of the day, the other from an 
equally distinguished musician, both testify- 
ing in very high terms to her proficiency in 
their several arts. A piano was in the room ; 
I requested her to try it. She demurred 
slightly. 

‘I have no show pieces for these occa- 
sions,” she said, smiling not unpleasantly. 

** Will you kindly play your minor scales?” 
I asked; “I should be more satisfied with 
those.” 

She played them through with exquisite 
smoothness and precision. 

“If you would indulge me with a few bars 
of this,” I said, placing before her an an- 
dante of Beethoven. She complied readily. 
The first few notes were sufficient to assure 
me of her skill as a musician; but for my 
own delight I suffered her to play on, until 





Without delay I wrote to the lady who | 
had inserted the advertisement ; and finding | 
that her protégée was still disengaged, I | 
made arrangements that she should call upon | 


she paused of her own accord, asking if that 
would be sufficient. 

“ Quite,” I answered, “more than suffi- 
cient. I have one more request to make, 
Miss Morton. It may seem a strange one; 
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but will you read aloud to me a page out of 
this book—it is English.” 

She took up the book with perfect sang- 
froid, and read with good pronunciation and 
considerable expression the passage to which 
I pointed. It is a lamentable fact that few 
English girls can read or write. I had al- 
ways determined that mine should do both, 
and chosen their teachers accordingly. 

The only point on which we seemed likely 
to disagree arose from the circumstance that 
Iand my family did not habitually spend 
the season in town; but when I mentioned 
in extenuation that we usually passed part 


of the autumn and winter at Brighton, Miss | 


Morton at once consented to my terms, and 
our engagement was concluded. 

I was lying on the sofa, fatigued and pros- 
trate with the exertions of the morning (a 
very little tires me greatly), when my hus- 
band returned from a business expedition 
into the city. 

“Well, Harriett,” he asked, “ what about 
your young friend? Will she do?” 

‘‘T have engaged her,” I replied; ‘ she 
will come to Ashfield next week.” 

‘And what is she like—severe and un- 
compromising as Miss Thorold, or light and 
coquettish as her short-lived predecessor? ” 

“Neither. She is thoroughly lady-like in 
appearance and manner; handsome, I sup- 
pose, she would be considered as to the for- 
mer, and pleasing, I dare say many people 
would call her in the latter.” 

“ A plain and disagreeable woman, I fore- 
see.” 

‘“‘ By no means; it is only that I cannot 
make up my own mind as to whether I can 
subscribe to what I am sure would be the 
general verdict in her favor.” 

It was not long before Miss Morton came 
to us. I happened to be in the hall on her 
arrival, and was struck by the air of quiet 
self-possession with which she greeted me, 
without for a moment withdrawing her at- 
tention from ‘her luggage, of which she 
seemed to have brought a somewhat formid- 
able amount for the wagonette which had 
been sent to convey her from the station. 

‘Was not the cart there for the luggage, 
William ?” I inquired, rather sharply per- 
haps, outraged that so heavy a load should 
have been put upon the somewhat light car- 
riage. 
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“Yes, ma’am,” said the man, “ but—” he 
hesitated to proceed. Miss Morton at once 
concluded the sentence for him. 

‘But I was particularly anxious to bring 
these few things under my own eye; the 
rest are following in the cart. Your servant 
is rather stupid,” she continued, as we 
crossed the hall together; “I could scarcely 
make him understand which were my pack- 
ages.” 

‘We do not consider him stupid,” I an- 
swered shortly, making my way towards the 
drawing-room, and resigning my original 
intention of showing the young lady to her 
room in favor of one of the housemaids. 
She needed plainly no encouragement which 
I could offer towards making herself at home 
in a strange house; indeed, if this were to 
be a specimen of the relations which were to 
subsist between us, I might rather be puz- 
zled myself one day to hold my own. 

“You need not have doubted about her 
manners or appearance,” said my husband 
that evening. “The first are quite those of 
good society, and the last would anywhere 
be considered prepossessing. I should call 
her,” he continued, “avery handsome wo- 
man, as well as modest and well-mannered.” 

Well-mannered certainly she was; hand- 
some, possibly ; but modest, could the ad- 
jective be applied as at all distinctively ap- 
plicable to her? possibly so. For at the 
early dinner, which we generally take our- 
selves at one o’clock with our children and 
their governesses, Miss Morton sat next to 
my husband, and to him I had noticed that 
the tones of her voice were softened, and her 
accents far more deferential than to myself. 

She was, Iam bound to confess, an admi- 
rable instructress. My girls improved won- 
derfully under her tuition. It was not only 
that they plaved and drew better than be- 
fore, but their taste and feeling for art were 
educated and improved by her to an extent 
which I regarded with almost as much sur- 
prise as pleasure. 

Thad retired at first in alarm from any 
thing approaching to companionship with 
Miss Morton, resolved to keep the position 
which was due to myself in my own house, 
and that she should keep hers in like manner ; 
but I found after a while that the reserve in 
which I had entrenched myself was unneces- 
sary, and that it might be undesirable. 
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Her duties had been well performed; her 
conduct had beenirreproachable. It seemed 
incumbent on me to express by something 
more of kindness and attention than I had 
hitherto ventured to display, my approval 
and appreciation of what had already given 
me so great satisfaction. And so it came 
about that Miss Morton became not unfre- 
quently my companion in a drive or walk, 
and that she gradually assumed in a few 
months, by patience and tact, the position 
which I am inclined to think that she had 
at the first determined to secure by a coup 
de main. It may be the proper thing—I 
dare say it is—that a governess should be 
considered as one of the family; but with 
us this has never been quite the case. My 
husband is gencrally, more especially in the 
hunting and shooting seasons, ont of doors 
the whole day, and we neither of us have yet 
arrived at that degree of unselfishness which 
would admit of disturbing, by the admission 
of a third person, our evening ¢éte-tt-téte. 
Whenever we had company staying in the 
house we had always made a point of invit- 
ing our governesses to join our evening cir- 
cle; and likewise on those rare occasions in 
which we exercised hospitality in the form 
of a dinner-party. Miss Morton’s musical 
powers were so great an addition at such 
times to our resources in the way of enter- 
taining our guests, that we could not but 
feel grateful for the rare good nature with 
which she always was ready to exert them. 

I have described as well as I could in the 
brief limits to which I intend to confine 
myself, the position of affairs, when my son 
Walter arrived at Ashfield from Oxford for 
the long vacation. He was in his third 
year, and we were very proud of him, though 
I dare say many of our neighbors would tell 


rose briefly and brilliantly to be the head of 
the river. These were his triumphs. We 
shared them, and were content with him as 
he was with his strong health, his active, 
hardy habits, his noble, unsuspecting nature, 
and singular unselfishness. 

As the eve of his arrival drew nigh, I be- 
gan to fear that I might have acted unwisely 
in having suffered myself to be drawn into 
relations so much more intimate than I had 
intended with Miss Morton. With all the 
respect and regard which we had entertained 
for Miss Thorold, she had never been on 
such easy terms in our domestic circle as 
her successor had become. The former had 
indeed studiously avoided, as I had often 
remarked, any thing approaching to famil- 
iarity, preserving ever a quiet dignity in the 
reserve which she appeared to desire should 
subsist between her and ourselves. 

My husband laughed at my fears, and 
told me, with some show of truth, that I 
was ever meeting evils half-way, especially 
such as seemed to menace Walter—that he 
was too young to dream of entertaining ideas 
of marriage; that Miss Morton was too old 
for him, if he were not, and too sensible and 
well-principled, he was sure, to have such 
thoughts in her own head or put them in 
his. 

At our early dinner, when the first meet- 
ing took place between Miss Morton and 
my son, I sat on thorns and found it diffi- 
cult to conceal the disquietude which I felt. 
In spite of some delicate manoeuvring on 
my part, they sat upon the same side of the 
table and next to one another. He had al- 
ways been so attentive and considerate tow- 
ards Miss Thorold that it ought not to have 
affected me in any way to see him exercise 
the ordinary politeness due from him on 








you, with little cause; there was no proba- 
bility of his getting a “first” or a “ second,” 
or even an honorary “fourth,” though there | 
was, we hoped (tremblingly), a reasonable | 
prospect of his “ getting through.” Our | | 
pride was therefore not based on his intel- | 
lectual proficiency. I fear, indeed, when I | 
come to analyze it, that it was a poor pride, 
and that his being so tall and straight, so 


handsome, so frank and manly, had a good | occasion. The most severe matron in the 


| matter of sumptuary regulations could have 

taken no exception to the plain black silk in 
which she was dressed; yet how well it was 
| made, how exquisitely it became her; what 


deal to do with it. He bade fair to be as 
good a rider as his father in the hunting. | t 
ficld ; while under his “ strokeship ” (if such | 
a word be in use) the Christ Church boat | 


such an occasion to her successor. Yet his 
most trivial remarks, his passing glances, 
were watched by me with apprehension, and 
I Jonged to hear, and wondered whether he 
would tell me, with his usual openness, the 
result of his first impression respecting her. 
| Yes, she was very handsome, very well 


| dressed, very well mannered, I could not 
| but acknowledge as I regarded her on this 
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a contrast she formed in it, with her dark 
‘hair so simply arranged around her well- 
shaped head, to Mesdemoiselle Aubery and 
_ Hotiman, her French and German fellow- 
laborers in the schoolroom. 

Nothing could be more coldly indifferent 
than Miss Morton’s manner on this occa- 
sion. She scarcely responded so far as or- 
dinary politeness required to his civilities ; 
her answers were short and repelling; in- 
deed, I thought that she discouraged almost 
unnecessarily his slight attempts at conver- 
sation. 

“T don’t much like your new governess, 
mother,” was Walter’s first exclamation, 


when he found himself in the drawing-room 


with only his father and myself. 

“Don’t you? She is a very good gov- 
erness, nevertheless,” I replied, “as you 
will say when you find what improvement 
your sisters have made in their music.” 

“Oh, I dare say; but she is not half so 
pleasant to talk to as Miss Thorold. When 
are you going to ride, father ?” 

“ At three o’clock.” 

“Then I shall go and look at the young 
pheasants that Grace was telling me about, 
and meet you in the stable-yard.” 

As he left the room I saw a quiet smile 
on Arthur’s face. 

“Not much mischief yet, you see,” he 
said. 

“‘No; I dare say it was very absurd to 
expect any,” I replied. 


The first impression made by Miss Mor- | 


ton upon my son did not seem to wear off. 
In Miss Thorold’s day I had sometimes 


seen him join her and his sisters, of whom | 
he was very fond, in their walk. Now this | 
It appeared to me 


never seemed to occur. 
indeed that Miss Morton carefully avoided 
all but the most strictly necessary inter- 
course between them. I began to have as 
high an opinion of her discretion as of her 
accomplishments. 

One great difficulty which I have gener- 
ally experienced with governesses has been 
that of inducing them to take sufficient out- 
door exercise with their pupils. It has been 
an especial aim with me to bring up my 
girls with active, hardy habits, to which 
their instructresses have generally mani- 
fested a very decided aversion. 

Two things prepossessed me from the first 
in Miss Morton’s favor—her predilection 
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for cold water and for country walks. When 
for any reason the children could not ac- 
company her, she would go and loose Beppo, 
the great dog in the stable-yard, which had 
certain claims to be considered of St. Ber- 
nard extraction, and start with him over the 
downs towards Ayton, our little post-town, 





which was a general object for us all when 
\in want of a walk. From such expeditions 
|I have often watched her return, admiring 
'as she came up the avenue her plain and 
| appropriate dress, well slung up out of the 
| dirt, of which she scarcely secmed to bring 
| home a spot even on the strong boots which 
| fitted so marvellously her well-shaped feet. 
| Things were in the position which I have 
| attempted to describe, when my husband re- 
ceived an invitation to join an old friend in 
Scotland, who had taken a moor there for 
| the season. 

“There is no chance,” he said, “ of my 
father’s coming to us now before Christmas ; 
so my staying at Ashfield on his account 
,; would be useless.” 
| “ Quite,” replied. Not so much because 
| I felt any particular certainty as to the move- 
‘ments of Sir Francis, as because I thought 
| the change would do Arthur an infinite deal 
of good; and his mind was so bent on going 
that I did not like to place any obstacle to 

his doing so. _ 
| I may as well state briefly here that, 
though we lived at Ashfield, the family place 
of the Chesters, my husband’s father was 
still alive. He had spent a good deal in his 
| time, and the property was considerably em- 
_barrassed in consequence. By the present 
| arrangement he gave up Ashfield, which he 
had always extremely disliked, to his son, 
with a certain allowance for managing the 
| property, and towards keeping up the place. 
|My own fortune, which had been considera- 
| ble, assisted us to live in tolerable comfort, 
though even with its assistance we were 
compelled to cut ourselves off from all super- 
fluous expenses. Sir Francis meanwhile 
passed his time in Lpndon, Brighton, Paris, 
some German watering-place, as the season 
or his fancy, which was somewhat discur- 
sive, inclined him. 
| On the day of my husband’s departure, 
feeling somewhat dull and depressed, as I 
often do in his absence, I ordered the car- 
riage to make a round of long-owed morning 
| calls, having generally found the desperate 
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energy required for the performance of so 
disagreeable a duty one of the best restora- 
tives for the sort of low spirits under which 
I was then suffering. On this occasion, how- 
ever, I was prevented from proving the 
value of my favorite remedy by one of those 
sudden and severe headaches to which I have 
been liable for years, and which make all ex- 
ertion impossible while they last. But I 
would not countermand the carriage, and sig- 
nified, through little Grace, to Mesdemoi- | 
selles Hoffman and Aubery that it was at) 
their disposal if they had any shopping to 
do at our little country town, or would like 
a drive. To ask Miss Morton to join the 
party I knew would be gratuitous, as she 
and the foreign governesses were on terms 
so distant that they never unnecessarily as- 
sociated with one another. 

The house was utterly still, therefore. 
No sound approached the sefa on which I | 
lay in the drawing-room, but such as came 
through the open windows from the far-dis- | 
tant voices of the village children; and that | 
only contributed to induce the sleep which I 
longed for as the surest restorative from the | 
pain under which I suffered. | 

I must have slept about half an hour, | 
when I was awakened by the sound of voices | 
in the garden beneath the window. 

“T tell you it is no boy’s love,” said one | 
voice (it was Walter’s) in loud and passion- | 
ate tones. The voice which answered was | 
soft and low. I could not distinguish the | 
words; but the deep, rich notes could only | 
come from one voice which I knew; they | 
trembled with no passion, but seemed those | 
of a person calmly resisting a demand im-| 
portunately urged. 

“Impossible !—it is not impossible !—it | 
shall not be impossible !” exclaimed the first | 
voice, “if I have only your permission—” | 

Iheard no more. A sharp turning in the 
garden walk round a corner of the house 
made the rest inaudible. 

I lay back, angry, troubled, perplexed. 
It was what I had anticipated from the very 
first. How could he be in the house with 
that woman without being attracted by her: 
she was handsome, better educated, better 
mannered, than any one of our acquaintance. 
And this was what she had led him on to by 
her affected indifference and reserve. My 
poor boy! A few moments’ reflection 


| 


showed me the possible injustice of my 


/ some one with fortune. 
|the matter over, the more convinced I felt 
| that he must see this himself, if properly put 


| plated. 


thoughts. I had still no ground whatever to 
suspect Miss Morton of having encouraged 
my son to make the avowal which I had just 
overhead ; and what right had I to call her 
in my heart ‘that woman.” She was, I 
had reason to believe, sufficiently well born. 
Some of her connections I knew to be both 
wealthy and fashionable people, though, as 
she informed me once with some bitterness, 
on one of the rare occasions on which she 
mentioned her family, they had refused to 
notice or assist her when left poor and des- 
titute in the world. Yes, this was, after all, 
the point which made the possibility of my 
son’s contracting such a marriage so disap- 
pointing—her poverty. She had nothing ; 
and if my son married young, he must marry 
The more I thought 


to him. That she saw it already, I could 
not but feel convinced; and drew immense 
relief from the circumstance. 

A low knock at the door, at which my 
child Gertrude’s smiling face presented itself. 

‘*May I come in, mamma? Here is a 
letter by the second post.” 

I took it from her hand. It was from Sir 
Francis. He wrote from London, which he 


| had just reached on his return from the Con- 


tinent, and proposed to be at Ashfield on 
the day following. 

How very awkward, was my first thought, 
that my husband would not be here to re- 
ceive him. How very fortunate, was my 
second reflection; he will be my best ad- 
viser in this perplexity. It was a case in 
which Sir Francis might interfere with more 
effect, as far as Walter was concerned, than 
even his father or myself. He would see the 
matter so clearly in all its practical bearings 


|—he would state so forcibly to Walter all 


the worldly consequences which would fol- 
low in the train of such an act as he contem- 
He was very fond of Walter, so 
fond of him that I could depend on his using 
no unnecessary harshness in the matter; 
and yet he would be betrayed, I felt sure, 
into no needless sympathy with him in his 
attachment, as I could not think it quite im- 
possible that his father might be. He 
would take, in short, I felt sure, the com- 
mon-sense, matter-of-fact, man-of-the-world 
view of the case, and impress his own view 


/ on Walter ¥.‘th tact and force. 
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Until his arrival therefore, I determined 
to take no notice whatever of what had oc- 
curred. It was too late to write to my hus- 
band by this post, so I delayed until the 
next day the communication which I had to 
make with regard to Walter and Miss Mor- 
ton, and also to his father’s unexpected ar- 
rival. 

Sir Francis came on the day following, 
making his appearance in the midst of our 
early dinner, or rather luncheon, as we al- 
ways dined late when he was with us. Iwas 
not sorry that he had arrived at such a mo- 
ment, as it enabled him to see Miss Morton, 
and appreciate more accurately the position 
of affairs, and the danger in which Walter 
was from his attachment to such a person. 

Walter had not made his appearance at 
luncheon, so Sir Francis and I had the draw- 
ing-room to ourselves afterwards, and I was 
able to make the communication which I de- 
sired without interruption. Strange to say, 
he led me himself at once up to the subject 
by the very same remark which Walter had 
first made on his introduction to Miss Mor- 
ton. 

“T don’t like your new governess so well 
as Miss Thorold; she is very handsome, 
though, very handsome indeed.” 

“Very,” I answered, dryly; ‘I want to 
talk to you about her, Sir Francis.” 

“To me! oh, pray don’t; your governess 
troubles are the very last I wish to hear of, 
and the very last in which I can be of any 
use to you.” 

“ This is not like my other troubles, and 
you can be of use to me here, I think; of 
great use.” 

“Well,” he answered, throwing himself 
into the easiest chair in the room, and re- 
signing himself to an attitude of sleepy at- 
tention. 

He woke up, however, as my story pro- 





































ceeded, sat straight up in his chair, and even 


leant forward from it with eager interest at 
the end, as he asked,— 

“And what must be done ? ” 

‘‘That is what I cannot tell; so far as I 
could judge from the conversation which I 
overheard, Miss Morton really did not seem 
to encourage the poor boy, but if he goes on 
making love to her, one does not know how 
it may end.” 

“No, indeed. I'll tell you my opinion,” 
he said, after a pause; “we shall make 
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nothing of Walter. All the arguments 
against such a marriage will fall powerless 
on a disposition like his ; with him, my only 
hope would lie in his considevation of the 
disappointment and pain such an event would 
bring on you, Arthur, myself, all of us. But 
is there no hope, on the other hand, might 
not something be done with Miss Morton?” 

“Yes,” I said, eagerly, “you are right. 
I might dismiss her before more mischief is 
done. True, I have no pretext, but it would 
not be the first case in which I have been 
obliged to dismiss a governess without as- 
signing one.” 

** How could you dream of such a thing, 
with your clear head, Harriett? don’t you 
see that a suspicion of ill-treatment at our 
hands, and for his sake, would make a boy 
like Walter more devoted than ever, and 
give him an advantage which he does not 
seem to have now in pressing his suit? No, 
I thought whether an appeal could be made 
to Miss Morton’s generosity; whether you 
could explain to her Walter’s real position 
in pecuniary matters ; how impossible it was, 
without inflicting the greatest misery on his 
family, that he could marry early, and with- 
out fortune.” 

“Yes, induce her to leave, and in sucha 
manner as to make Walter fecl that it was 
hopeless to follow her. Yes, it might be 
done, but Iam not sure that I could do it; 
it is a very delicate task.” 

“Very; its success must depend on the 
tact with which it is accomplished. I think 
it might be done.” 

“JT will attempt it,” I said, “ but I think 
that I shall fail; and now I must write a 
line to Arthur, and tell him all this sad busi- 
ness. He will be sorry to have been absent 
when you arrived ; he had, I know, so many 
things about which he desired to consult 
you. I dare say he will hurry home at once 
now that he knows that you are here.” 

“ Beg him to do no such thing. I shall 
be here for a month or six weeks, and he 
has only gone for three ; and as for Walter’s 
| affair, that must be settled at once, without 
| a day’s delay: it must not wait for his re- 
| tana. I advise you to see Miss Morton at 
\ once.” 

“TI cannot,” I answered, putting my hand 
up to my temples, which began to throb with 
pain ; “I will try to do so to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 
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Sir Francis took up the paper, and I be- 
gan my letter, in the midst of which Walter 
entered, his face clouded with unaccustomed 
gloom; it scarcely brightened as he shook 
hands with his grandfather, to whom he was 
always considerably attached. I had often 
been struck with their remarkable likeness 
to one another; at this moment, as they 
stood side by side, the resemblance came 
upon me with unusual force. 


look older than he really was, whilst Sir 
Francis was at any time the youngest-look- | 
ing man for his years that I had ever seen ; 


he was not indeed yet seventy, and looked | 
at least ten years younger, especially when 


in good health and spirits, as he now ap- 
peared to be. He had married very early in | 
life, and so had my husband, and soit seemed, 
unless he could be debarred in some way | 
from following the custom of his fathers, 
would Walter. 

They went out soon together to the stables 
to look at a horse which Arthur had lately 
bought at the recommendation, and from a 
friend, of Sir Francis. I finished my letter, 
and managed to keep up during dinner, im- | 
mediately after which I retired with one of | 
my very worst headaches. 

In the morning I was too unwell to come | 
down to breakfast, and did not rise till the 
middle of the day, enfeebled and prostrated 
by the pain which I had suffered, and by no 
means rclieved by the prospect of my im- 
pending interview with Miss Morton. 

What should I say to her? how begin our 

conference ? a scene is what of all things I} 
dread, and there was certainly a fair pros- | 
pect of one, possibly a stormy one, before 
me. 

I dressed slowly, willing in any way to 
prolong the time, as I had made up my mind 
to get through my interview with Miss Mor- 
ton as soon as I descended. 

“« Who are those on the terrace, Wilson?” 
I inquired of my maid whilst she was brush- 
ing my hair, my sight being just sufficient 
to show me that two persons were there, 
and not enough to tell me who they were. 

‘Sir Francis and Miss Morton, ma’am.” 

“Give me my eye-glass.” 

I took it, and perceived with some sur- 
prise that these two were indeed walking up 
and down together, in close and earnest con- 
versation. Miss Morton seemed to be speak- 


The almost | 
careworn look on Walter’s face made him | 
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ing rapidly and passionately as they came 
beneath the window; whilst I looked she 
put up her handkerchief for an instant to 
wipe away what seemed to be tears. Bow- 
ing slightly and haughtily to him, she turned 
'then away from Sir Francis and entered the 
| house. 

| For a few moments Sir Francis stood 
‘where she had left him, and then followed 
her steps. 

When at last I had finished dressing, and 
was about to leave my room, little Gertrude 
entered, and gave to me a little twisted-up 
note; it was from Sir Francis, and ran 
thus :— 


} 


‘* My DEAR HARRIETT,—I have seen Miss 
| Morton myself. Every thing is arranged; 

she has behaved nobly ; ; you need feel no 
further anxiety on the subject. I will tell 
|you all if you will give me a few moment’s 
|quiet talk when you come down. You will 
|excuse me, I am sure, for sparing you the 
| awkwardness of an interview, the very pros- 
|pect of which was, I saw at once, tee much 
|for you. '.c” 


It was a great relief, certainly ; yet I can- 
‘not say that I felt thoroughly satisfied, as 
|one never does, to find that another has per- 
‘formed an unpleasant duty which should 
|have devolved upon one’s self. 

When I entered the drawing-room, I found 
Sir Francis awaiting me. I thanked him at 
once for having released me from the per- 
|formance of a very painful task. 

“ Well, I thought that you did not seem 
| equal to it, and so I undertook it myself; 
|but I would not go through it myself again 
for a thousand pounds. Why, she is not 
red fit to be Lady Chester in posse, but to 

be a countess or duchess in esse, fit for any 

| station that a handsome, well-bred woman 
jcould fill with grace and dignity. What a 
| pity that there are no fomale ¢ competitive ex- 
‘aminations for such posts ; perhaps we shall 
live to see even such prizes slip out of the 
| hands of the sclect few amongst whom they 
|are at present distributed.” 

Such admiration, such badinage at such a 
moment, jarred inexpressibly on my nerves. 
I began to feel vexed that he had meddled 
in the matter in a way so different to that 
which I had intended. 

“ And what was the result of your inter- 
\view?” I asked. 
| “ Interview,” he replied, “I have had two 
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interviews. The result of the first was, that 
she would have walked down at once to the 
station, leaving all her belongings to follow 
as they might; of the second, that she will 
remain at Ashfield till Monday.” 

“ And this is Saturday!” 

« Yes,” 

“Tt seems to me that I might as well have 
given the young lady her congé as I pro- 
posed, and you have tried your influence over 
Walter ?” 

** Well, perhaps so; I had noidea, I must 
confess, how little her feelings were engaged 
on the subject, or I should not have dis- 
suaded you as I did from such a course.” 

As we spoke thus, Walter entered. He 
had heard either through the children or 
servants of Miss Morton’s intended depart- 
ure, and knowing or suspecting its cause, 
came to announce his own; he had had an 
invitation only that morning from a college 
friend, and wished at once to accept it. 

‘You cannot do better,” said Sir Francis. 

Walter turned angrily upon him, but did 
not speak. 

“Tf so sudden a change of my plans will 
not disarrange yours, dear mother,” he said, 
turning to me, “I should like to go to-day.” 

* Certainly, it will be best ; and when will 
you return? ” 

“T cannot tell: Lwill write.” 

Sir Francis leftthe room. 

“ Before I go, dear mother,” said Walter, 
somewhat thickly, and turning his face from 
me, “I wish to ask you to tell Miss Morton 
that I am not likely to be at Ashfield for 
some weeks, not indeed if I can help it dur- 
ing the rest of the vacation, so that her own 
departure need not be so precipitate. How 
my folly has been discovered I know not, 
but I never dreamed of its bringing such 

unpleasant consequences on her ; it was not 
her fault, indeed, mother; she never gave 
me the least encouragement. How I could 
have acted as I did without it, I cannot tell.” 

Poor boy, he looked so utterly miserable, 
that the tears started to my eyes as I kissed 
him ; and knowing not what else to do for 
the best, for I saw that it would be impossi- 
ble for him to remain at home for the pres- 
ent, I said “‘ Good-by.” 

“ And you will ask Miss Morton to remain, 
mother, for awhile ; she has, I know, no re- 
lation to receive her, and of course no situa- 
tion at a minute’s notice to go to. In com- 


misgiving. 
grating along the gravel drive as I spoke; I 
followed Walter into the hall, kissed him, 
and Me was gone; and all those precious 
weeks of his vacation yet unspent, on which 
I had so counted, were lost to me. 
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mon justice you must do this, and if I go, 
there can be no bar to your doing it.” 


“TJ will,” I said, but with hesitation and 
The wheels of the dog-cart came 


I would not delay in this instance, and 
sought at once Miss Morton. She was writ- 
ing a note to the Chester Arms for a fly to 
be sent on Monday to take her to the sta- 
tion, resolved, I supposed, to use no carriage 
of ours for the occasion. 

She received me coldly and haughtily, and 
at first would not listen to my request that 
she should remain with us any longer; at 
last, with considerable difficulty and an 
amount of self-humiliation on my part which 
I did not at all appreciate, she consented to 
remain for another fortnight. 

During that whole fortnight, I was more 
or less indisposed. My husband was to re- 
turn at the end of it. I never so longed for 
his appearance. I had told him daily all 
that had occurred, but a new anxiety had 
sprung up in my own mind, the existence of 
which I scarcely dared express to myself, 
much less confide to another, the more so as 
I knew that it was, as I had been often told, 
my nature to suspect and anticipate evils 
which had often no existence but in my own 
imagination. 

The fortnight came at last to an end. 
During the last days of it my suspicions were 
so lulled, that I had begun to feel thor- 
oughly ashamed of ever having entertained 
them, and forced myself to show a degree of 
attention and kindness to Miss Morton to 
which I was still instinctively, but as I con- 
sidered unreasonably, averse. 

The moment of her departure at length 
arrived, her luggage had already been de- 
spatched, and the carriage was driving up 
to the door, which was to convey her to the 
station. She was bidding good-by to her 
pupils in the schoolroom, I thought, and 
feeling quite cordial towards her myself, as 
one does even to those who have troubled 
our peace, when the time of parting with 
them arrives, I went to the schoolroom to 
announce the carriage and make my own 
adieux. The girls were there, but not Miss 








Morton ; she had only looked in for an in- 
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stant and then left them; they were waiting | very well how to proceed; I would relieve 
to see her off, and so accompanied me as I | him of no particle of any awkwardness which 
retraced my steps towards the front hall, he might feel. “I have a communication 
feeling certain that I should find her there. | tomake which I shall entrust to your tact to 
I was again mistaken, however. | convey to Arthur as well. I am going—” 

“Have you seen Miss Morton anywhere?” | ‘Arthur will be here the day after to- 
Lasked of the butler; for Grace had*come |morrow,” Linterrupted him with; ‘I really 
running down-stairs to report that she was | think, Sir Francis, that you may reserve 
not in her own room, where she had been to | your communication till his arrival.” 


seek her. ‘‘T am going to town this evening.” 
‘¢ She was on the terrace, ma’am, with Sir} ‘‘ That is sudden, is it not?” 
b] > > 
Francis, a few minutes since.” “Yes; the truth is what, I dare say, you 


“Go at once and tell her that the carriage | have surmised with your unusual powers of 
is waiting, or she will be too late for the | observation.” 
train.” “T have surmised nothing,” I replied, 

“Yes, ma’am.” somewhat disingenuously. 

What did the man mean by the lurking} ‘“ Well, then, if you kave not suspected 
smile which seemed ready, but for my pres- | it, you will be the more surprised to hear that 
ence, to extend from the corners of his mouth | I have just proposed to and been accepted 
over the rest of his face ? by the handsomest woman in England, Miss 

Before he had gone many yards Miss Mor- | Morton.” 
ton appeared, walking rapidly from the ter-| In spite even of what I had observed and 
race towards the house. Asshe approached, | suspected, the news confounded me. I was 
I indulged myself in what I hoped at the mo- | silent. 
ment might be a last look at the young lady.| “You do not congratulate me,” he said. 


She looked more beautiful than ever, ond | “Tam congratulating myself,” I replied, 
radiant from some concealed cause of satis- | ‘that my son should have escaped the toils 
faction. | of such a woman.” 

“T feared that you would be too late for} “Ah, poor Walter! he had never much 
your train,” I said coldly, as she drew near. | chance,” said Sir Francis, looking into the 

“There is still plenty of time; if not, | picr-giass over the mantlepiece, and scttling 
Robert must drive a little faster,” answered | his collar, which was as juvenile in size and 
the young lady, with that perfect sang-froid | shape as Walter’s. 
which had so astounded me on her first en-| ‘ Whatever chance he had, Sir Francis, I 
trance into the house. feel relieved to think that he will soon have 

As she received my hand,-;which I could |none at all. A man may not marry his 
not refuse to give her at parting, she said— | grandmother.” 

“T fear that I have kept you waiting, but| I left the room as I spoke, and did not see 
I was delayed by Sir Francis, who wished | Sir Francis again. He left by the afternoon 
to see me; he will explain all.” express for London. 

She kissed the children, settled herself | Arthur returned on the following day. 
with the air of a duchess in the carriage, | Disappointed and annoyed he was, of course, 
returned with easy self-possession my con- | by his father’s marriage, but not to the ex- 
strained and chilling bow, and drove off. tent that I was. He took things in general 

In the drawing-room I found Sir Francis, | very easily, and this amongst the number: 
who had entered the house through the con-|he had always expected that Sir Francis 
servatory from the terrace; he stood by the | would marry again, he said, and wondered 
fireplace. I was too indignant to notice his | only that he had not done so before. I re- 
presence, until he addressed me, and then I |lieved myself by expressing to all around 
was obliged to look up. His air was more |me my unmitigated disgust and and disap- 
juvenile than ever; his well-preserved com- | proval of the marriage. Walter bore it as- 
plexion looked clearer, his eyes brighter but | tonishingly: he was at all times unselfish 
his manner was nervous and embarrassed. | and unworldly to the last degree, and had 

“T wish to speak a few words to you, Har- | already found at the moment a source of 
riett,” he began, but did not seem to know | consolation even for such a calamity. The 





| 
| 
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comfort which he had found in his trouble 
was not without its effect upon ourselves. 
Almost in return for my announcement of 
his grandfather’s proposed marriage with 
Miss Morton, he wrote to tell us that he was 
almost engaged to the sister of his friend, 
with whom he had gone to stay; that his 
father’s approval of the affair was all that 
he thought would be required to make it 
really anengagement. It was a great source 
of satisfaction to us. Miss Cuthbert united 
in herself every thing which I had desired, 
and more than I had ever expected, in a 

* daughter-in-law. Amiable and accomplished 
she was, of course; beautiful not, except in 
Walter’s eyes; to any others, she was lady- 
like and refined looking, which I think that I 
appreciate myself, more than beauty. Last, 
but in my mind by no means least, she had 
a fortune—a large fortune—one which made 
her an object of considerable interest to all 
the mothers of younger sons, and indeed 
elder, too, in her neighborhood. 

‘Twill never marry a woman with money ; 
they have always thick ankles,”—such was 
the protestation which his sisters now re- | 
called against Walter; but he explained to | 
them that he had committed a very common 
error of arguing from “particulars” to 


“universals,” having grounded his asser- | 


tion solely upon the ankles of Miss Wil- 
loughby Smith Willoughby, the great soap- 


boiler’s daughter, who was the only heiress | 
of which our own neighborhood could boast. 


* * * * * 


Several years have passed since the record 
of the above events was written. Sir Fran- 
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cis died the year before last at a good old 
age. We were never disturbed in our resi- 
dence at Ashfield, as both Sir Francis and 
his young wife preferred the sort of life 
which he had been for some time accustomed 
to lead, to permanently settling down into 
an English country home. At the last he 
resided almost entirely at Brighton, where 
he died. We all became reconciled, of 
course; and Iam bound to say that I did 
not find Lady Chester as utterly deficient in 
every human virtue, as I had at first sup- 
posed her to be on hearing of her engage- 
ment to Sir Francis. My children were 
never required to treat with becoming re- 
spect any new uncles and aunts in miniature, 
so that their worldly prospects were less in- 
jured by the marriage than I had at first 
imagined that they would be. But what 
chiefly induces me to make this addition to 
my narrative is to announce the marriage, 
which afterwards took place, of the Dowager 
Lady Chester with Mr. Willoughby Smith 
Willoughby, the great millionnaire of our 
, county. That gentleman insisted, with a 
| liberality and delicacy of feeling never suffi- 
_ ciently to be commended, on resigning the 
| jointure which his future wife was entitled 
to on the Chester property. My husband 
on his side resisted this for some time, but 
‘it ended at last in the affair being arranged 
| according to Mr. Willoughby Smith Wil- 
loughby’s wishes. 

There, at that magnificent castle, the seat 
| of an extinguished earl, lives she who was 
once Miss Morton, the last governess whom 
| 1 ever ventured to engage. 








IMPROVEMENT IN PuotoGrapuy. — The 
Photographic Society have distributed among 
their members copies of a print representing a 
picturesque ruin in an effective style, such as 
would be taken for wood engraving. But, ac- 
cording to the epigraph, it is ‘absolutely un- 
touched by the graver,” and is a new achieve- 
ment of photography, being, as we are informed, 

produced solely by the action of light. The in- 
ventor is Mr. P. Prestch : his process is as yet a 
secret ; but so far as is known, it consists in tak- 
ing an impression on a sheet of some glutinous 
preparation, from which an electrotype copper 


plate is afterward taken, and from this the pic- 
ture is printed as from a wood block. 

Mr. Mercer, of Accrington, in England, has 
discovered a way of preparing calico for photo- 
graphic impressions, which being dyed with a 
madder color, are fast pictures that cannot be 
washed out. The portraits thus produced look 
as well as those on paper; and it may be that 
some ingenious persons will find in this discov- 
ery a new mode of marking linen, by photo- 
graphing the owner’s portrait t thereon, instead of 
writing or working his initials. 
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HON. JOSIAH QUINCY, AND THE ACAD- 
EMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

In accordance with a vote of the Ameri- 
can Academy, passed in response to an in- | 
vitation from the Hon. Josiah Quincy, the | 
monthly meeting for February was held at 


HON. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


fices from the highest summit of Faneuil 
Hall.” 

In reply, Mr. Quincy, after a few appre- 
ciative and feeling remarks addressed to the 
Chair, proceeded as follows :— 

RESPONSE OF MR. QUINCY. 


his house in Park Street on the evening of 
the 4th inst. The occasion being the anni- 
versary of his birthday on the entgance of'| 
his nineticth year. | 

The record of the previous meeting hay- 
ing been read, the president, Dr. Bigelow, 
addressed Mr. Quincy as follows :— 

REMARKS OF DR. JACOB BIGELOW. 

“ Mr. President Quincy,—It has been said 
by Cicero that old age is a thing which 
everybody desires and nobody likes. How- | admission to that body as one of the choicest 
ever this may have been in times before the | distinctions of my life. Ihad arrived ata 
Christian era, it is doubtful if the last half| period of it when ‘the silver cord must 
of the proposition would be accepted as a| soon be loosed and the golden bowl broken.’ 
rule at the present day, if we could borrow At sucha time, was it not natural and even 
a leaf from the history of the results of your pardonable, to wish, once more, to collect, 
long, important, and satisfactory life. under my roof, the members of a society, 

“It is a subject of congratulation when with whom, for almost sixty years, I had 
any one shall have reached the great age of | enjoyed so much, and by whom I had so 
fourscore years, retaining his physical and | often been delighted and instructed ? 
intellectual strength. But you, sir, after | *“‘Tt never entered my thoughts that I 
having passed by the longest period allotted | could offer any thing worthy of your atten- 
by the psalmist to human life, and having |tion. I knew well that I owed the distine- 
moved for many years in many walks of high | tion of membership more to my position in 
trust and responsibility,—then, instead of} life than to any peculiar qualifications for a 


“ Gentlemen of the American Academy,— 
Two days since, I received an intimation 
from your president that, on this occasion 
some communication might be expected from 
me. Of all things this was the last I an- 
ticipated. My request that you would as- 
semble this day, at my house, was an im- 
nulse and not a calculation. 

“TI was, I supposed, the oldest member 
of the Academy. I had ever regarded my 





sitting down to rest at the end of your long | seat in the Academy. In the early years of 
journey, have chosen to gird yoursclf anew | my manhood, the circumstances of the time 
for a fresh career of enterprise and duty. {and the partiality of friends, determined me 
The record of your post-octogenary life would | to, and long detained me in, the field of pol- 
furnish materials for what in common men | jties ;—where no plant of science ever grew, 


might constitute a biography. You have |—where the beauties of nature sicken and 
mingled in the affairs of this city and of its | die, and from whose soil often start hemlock 
institutions. You have written volumes and | and nightshade and the Devil’s apples. 

spoken harangues. In your old age you; “ At the train of thought which the in- 
have conducted arduous and complicated | timation of your president naturally excited, 
enterprises which the courage of the city|my mind cast its eye backward down that 
authorities had failed to encounter. We|long vista of years,—extending from April, 
may almost say in the words of the Irish/ 1775, with broken interstices, to the pres- 
orator, that ‘The goal of other men’s speed | ent hour, through which the indulgence of 


) 


has been your starting-place.’ 

“And now, sir, that you have opened | 
your hospitable doors to the members of | 
this Academy,—and on the verge of your | 


| Heaven permits me to look, but I could, 


|among the multitude of thoughts the scene 


presented, find nothing appropriate and suit- 
able to the place and the time. 


ninetieth year have met us with your wel-}  « Like travellers, indeed, passing from 
come, and cordial greeting,—we would ex- | Rome down the Appian way, I dieu a 
press our earnest hope that another decade | few scattered monuments of departed great- 
of peaceful and healthful years, such as you} ness and worth—but alas! how few. The 


have already enjoyed, may be added to your | 
lease of life. And then, or sooner, if you 
shall find that your strength is weakness, it 
will be but the sequel of a task well finished. 
And if desire shall fail, it will only be from 
satisfaction of life. And if the grasshopper 
shall be a burden, it will surely not be the 
ancient and almost historic insect which 
now looks down on your monumental edi- | 


great majority of parents, instructors, as- 
sociates and friends;—of men worthy and 
hopeful of being remembered, have disap- 
peared, of whom nothing remains, in my 
own mind, but g few dim, shadowy, broken 
recollections—of whom, as it respects the 
most of them, the tenants of the present 
time have never heard, and never will hear. 
Such are the sad thoughts to which nature 
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condemns those on whom she bestows what 
men call the privilege of long life. 

‘“‘But I must not indulge thoughts of this 
kind, much less thrust them on the thoughts 
of others. It only remains for me to express 
my thanks for your having yielded to my 
request; to congratulate you on the en- 


larging and increasing reputation and use- 
fulness of the Academy,—and to repeat from 
my heart the expiring wish of Father Paul 
for his country, ‘ EstO PERPETUA.’” 





From The New York Evening Post, 8 Feb. 
DEATH OF DR. JOHN WAKEFIELD 
FRANCIS. 

“To John W. Francis, M.D., LL.D., a 
representative physician of an age now rap- 
idly passing away,” are the dedicatory words 
on the first page of a recently published 
work on American Medical Biography. The 


phraseology is strictly correct. The age | 


which saw Dr. Francis in his prime has de- 
parted, and now we are called upon to record 
the passing away of its most distinguished 
“yepresentative physician.” Dr. Francis 
died at his residence in East Sixteenth St., 
in this city, at about three o’clock this morn- 
ing. He had for some time been afflicted 
with carbuncles on the back, and last week 
an operation was performed which for atime 
seemed to relieve him. Indeed, his death 
was quite unexpected. He retained his 
senses to the last and died without pain. 

Personally, Dr. Francis will be long re- 
membered by many of our citizens. Though 
seventy-two years old, he was, to all appear- 
ance, hale and hearty, until a very recent 
date. His genial face, his curling white 
hair, the low hat and white cravat which he 
usually wore, the heavy gold-headed cane 
almost invariably in his grasp when out of 
doors, all combined to give him the appear- 
ance of the now legendary Knickerbocker of 
olden times. He was very fond of walking 
and might be seen every pleasant day in 
Broadway, strolling down the great thor- 
oughfare, calling in at the bookstores, or 
pausing to chat a moment with some one of 
his numerous friends whom he might hap- 
pen to meet. 

His history is of considerable interest. 
Living during the most stirring times of our 
country’s history, he took a lively interest 
in her political affairs, while he devoted par- 


ticular attention to the various philanthropic | 


efforts of the day, especially those which en- 
listed his professional sympathy. Born in 
this city on the 17th of November, 1789, he 
had resided here during almost his entire 
life. His father was a German emigrant, 
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his mother a Philadelphian of Swiss descent. 

| At an early age John was placed in a print- 
| ing-office in this city, but in 1807 he entered 
an advanced class of Columbia College, and 
|at the same time commenced the study of 
| medicine under the celebrated Dr. Hosack. 
| He graduated in 1809, was made an M.D. 
|in 1811, and soon after went into partner- 
| ship with Dr. Hosack, whom he also assisted 
|in the publication of the ‘“‘ American Medi- 
eal and Philosophical Register,” a quarterly 
which lived some four years. In 1813 he 
was appointed to the chair of Materia Med- 
ica in his Alma Mater, and soon after visited 
Europe, where he became acquainted with 
Abernethy and other eminent physicians of 
the day, with Cuvier, Gall, and Brewster in 
scientific walks, and with Walter Scott and 
other literary men. While abroad he con- 
tributed several articles to Pees’ Cyclopedia. 
In 1817 he became Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the Institutes of Medicine 
in thiscity. In 1819 he was made Professor 
of Obstetrics, and retained the position until 
1826, when all the faculty resigned, and 
started what was known as the Rutger’s 
Medical School. ‘This lasted four years, 
and since its dissolution, Doctor Francis has 
devoted himself to the practice of his pro- 
fession and the pursuit of literature. 

Among his personal friends he numbered 
almost all the great statesmen and eminent 
literary people of the last quarter of a cen- 
| tury, while he always manifested a great in- 
| terest for the stage and those who trod its 
' boards ; thus he knew most of the popular 
actors of the day, and lately wrote a series 
of theatrical reminiscences for a periodical 
sheet of this city. His medical publications 
are too numerous for us here to give a list 
of their titles, while he was a most prolific 
contributor to magazines and newspapers. 
In 1847 he was elected the first President of 
the New York Academy of Medicine, and he 
was an associated or honorary member of 
many scientific and medical institutions both 
in this country and Europe. His degree of 
LL.D. was conferred on him in 1850 by 
Trinity College, Hartford. Among his lat- 
est literary works was the contribution of 
several articles to Gross’ “* American Medi- 
cal Biography.” 

Dr. Francis lost a son, John W. Francis, 
in 1855; and this bereavement had a visible 
| effect upon his health. Two other sons and 
his widow survive him. He was a member 
of Calvary Church, and during his last ill- 
ness was visited by Rev. Dr. Hawks, to 
whom he freely expressed his religious views 
and his hopeful trust “in the resurrection of 
the dead and the life of the world to come.” 
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THE EMPEROR ON THE ICE.—WINTER- 
PIECE BY JENKINS. 
Dearemperor! He is so good, 
So kind, so nice, so charming !— 
How can our vulgar papers talk 
Of his designs alarming ! 
Make him a bugbear, plotting plots, 
Intriguing, dodging, arming ? 


The monarch of a potent realm, 
The chief of mighty armies, 

And yet so affable,—his smile 
An unresisted charm is, 

Scarce less than that sweet Eugénie’s 
Who hanging on his arm is! 


He walks about his capital 
Without the least pretensions, 

Like a good angel, guarded 
But by his good intentions ; 

No day but some kind deed of his 
Some loyal journal mentions. 


When ragged gamins sigh for sous, 

The emperor’s near to tip them ; 
When ladies drop their mouchoirs, there 

He stands, from earth to whip them, 
And with consummate grace into 

The owner’s hand to slip them! 


And last we read how, on the ice, 
The frost, by high jinks, féting, 

He and his great ones of the court 
Went simply out a-skating,— 

The empress and her ladies fair 
Propelled by lords-in-waiting. 


And I, a happy Jenkins, there 
By good hap chanced to wander, 

And saw the sight—oh, blessed chance, 
On such a scene to ponder ! 

The water-fowl, methought, were blessed— 
A swan at least, each gander ! 


How from rich furs and velvet hoods 
Peeped forth sweet high-born faces ! 
Each dainty nose, red-tipped with frost, 

Thereby acquired new graces : 
Those nobles and great officers 
How godlike were their paces ! 


"Not Eugénie’s sweet self more passed 
Her ladies, face and figure in, 
Tian did the emperor exceed 
His nobles, grace and vigor in. 
‘ Spread-eagles, eights, and N’s with crowns 
Incomparably figuring ! 
Then to me, Jenkins, gazing there 
In-rapt respectful silence, 
. {And not to fall upon my knees, 
Doing myself a vi’lence), 
There came some thoughts, the world ought not 
To let die, till awhile hence. 





ON THE ICE. 


Methought this ice is Europe’s stage, 
Deep waters ’neath it slumber. 
Its surface staggering potentates, 
Who cut strange figures, cumber. 
Only Napoleon moves at ease 
Of all the tottering number. 


He with devices intricate 
The watching crowd doth puzzle ; 
Back, front, in, out, gyrating quick, 
Their eager ken to chuzzle 
Till baffled curiosity 
In sulks itself must muzzle. 


Now shoves the sledge where Italy 
But half awake doth shiver ; 

Now stops it short, as if he feared 
*T were tumbling in the river, 

And his the task from risks unseen 
That fair freight to deliver. 


Now lends a hand to prop from falls 
Unwieldy Pio Nono ; 
Now leaves that poor old gentleman 
To cry ‘‘ Perduto sono!” 
While Victor his coat-pocket picks, 
“ Italie pro bono!” — 
To Bombalino’s cry for help 
Now shouts “ Oh, yes!” now “Oh, no! 


Now takes, in seeming friendly tow, 
Austria’s bull-headed Kaiser, 
(Who follows lovely Italy, 
And with hot glances eyes her), 
Now leaves him in a fix to grow, 
At cost of wetting, wiser. 


So, on he drives, like Virgil’s bull, 
“* Per levia, per virgulta,” 

Till not a single potentate 
In all that crowned consulta 

Knows if to count him as a prop, 
Or as a catapulta. 


I thought—those strong and skilful skates 
Are like a flying ferry 

O’er crack and pool, yet drags are far, 
Froze up each punt and wherry, 

Darksome and deep the water’s sleep 
And the ice dangerous—very. 


What if this master-figurant, 
Who nothing seems to stick at, 
For whom no wheel too sudden is, 
No labyrinth too intricate, 
Broke in or slipped, where under-streams 
The ice’s edge run quick at ? 
What royal hands, of all around 
That he first took, then dropped them, 
Would rescue him, that in the hole 
So oft had left or popped them ? 
Had not his skates been royal ones 
Jenkins had rushed and stopped them! 





—Punch 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
CONCERNING SOLITARY DAYS. 

Let me look back, this New Year’s time, 
over nine years. Let me try to revive again 
the pervading atmosphere of the days when 
I used to live entirely alone. All days crush 
up into very little in the perspective. The 
months and years which were long as they 
passed over, are but a hand-breadth in re- 
membrance. Five orten years may be packed 
away into a very little corner in your mind ; 
and in the case of a man brought up from 
childhood in a large family, who spends no 
more than three or four years alone before 
he again sees a household beginning to sur- 
round him, I think those lonely years seem 


especially short in the retrospect. Yet pos- | 


sibly in these he may have done some of the 
best work of his life; and possibly none, of 
all the years he has seen, have produced so 
great an impression on his character and on 
his temperament. And the impression left 
may be most diversein nature. Ihave known 
a man remarkably gentle, kind, and sympa- 
thetic ; always anxious to say a pleasant and 
encouraging word; discerning by a wonder- 
ful intuition whenever he had presented a 
view or made a remark that had caused pain 
to the most sensitive, and eager to efface the 
painful feeling; and I have thought that in 
all this I could trace the result of his having 
lived entirely alone for many years. I have 
known a man insufferably arrogant, con- 
ceited, and self-opinionated; another mor- 
bidly suspicious and ever nervously anxious ; 
another conspicuously devoid of common 
sense ; and in each of these I have thought 
I could trace the result of a lonely life. But 
indeed it depends so entirely on the nature 
of the material subjected to the mill what 
the result turned off shall be, that it is hard 
to say of any human being what shall be the 
effect produced upon his character by almost 
any discipline you can think of. And a sol- 
itary life may make a man either thoughtful 
or vacant, either humble or conceited, either 
sympathetic or selfish, either frank or shrink- 
ingly shy. 

Great numbers of educated people in this 
country live solitary lives. And bya sol- 
itary life I do not mean a life in a remote 
district of country with hardly a neighbor 
near, but with your house well filled and 
noisy with children’s voices. By a solitary 
life I mean a life in which, day after day and 
week after week, you rise in the morning in 
a silent dwelling, in which, save servants, 
there are none but yourself; in which you 
sit down to breakfast by yourself, perhaps 
set yourself to your day’s work all alone, 


then dine by yourself, and spend the even- | 


ing by yourself. Barristers living in cham- 
bers in some cases do this; young lads liv- 
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ing in lodgings, young clergymen in country 
arsonages, old bachelors in handsome town 
Gas and beautiful country mansions, old 
maids in quiet streets of country towns, old 
ladies once the centre of cheerful families, 
but whose husband and children are gone— 
even dukes in palaces and castles, amid a 
lonely splendor which must, one would think, 
seem dreary and ghastly. But you know, 
my reader, we sympathize the most com- 
pletely with that which we have ourselves 
experienced. And when I hear people talk 
of a solitary life, the picture called up before 
me is that of a young man who has always 
lived as one of a household considerable in 
| numbers, who gets a living in the Church, 
land who, having no sister to keep house for 
him, goes to it to live quite alone. How 
many of my friends have done precisely that! 
Was it not a curious mode of life? A thing 
is not made commonplace to your own feel- 
ing by the fact that hundreds or thousands 
of human beings have experienced the very 
same. And although fifty Smiths have done 
it (all very clever fellows), and fifty Robin- 
sons have done it (all very commonplace and 
ordinary fellows), one does not feel a bit the 
less interest in recurring to that experience 
which, hackneyed as it may be, is to you of 
greater interest than all other experience, in 
that it is your own. Draw up a thousand 
men in a row, all dressed in the same dark- 
green uniform of the riflemen; and I do not 
think that their number, or their likeness to 
one another, will cause any but the most 
unthinking to forget that each is an indi- 
vidual man as much as if he stood alone in 
the desert ; that each has his own ties, cares, 
jand character, and that possibly each, like 
to all the rest as he may appear to others, 
is to several hearts, or perhaps to one only, 
the one heart of all mankind. 
| Most clergymen whom I have known di- 
vide their day very much in the same fash- 
‘ion. After breakfast they go into their study 
and write their sermon for two or three 
‘hours ; then they go out and visit their sick 
or make other calls of duty for several hours. 
If they have a large parish, they probably 
came to it with the resolution that before 
dinner they should always have an hour’s 
smart walk at least; but they soon find that 
duty encroaches on that hour, and finally 
‘eats it entirely up, and their duty calls are 
continued till it is time to return home to 
|dinner. Don’t you remember, my friend, 
how short a time that lonely meal lasted, and 
how very far from jovial the feast was? As 
for me, that I might rest my eyes from read- 
ing between dinner and tea (a thing much 
to be desired in the case of every scholar), I 
hardly ever failed, save for a few weeks of 
midwinter, to go out in the twilight and 





| 
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have a walk—a solitary and very slow walk. 
My hours, you see, were highly unfashion- 
able. I walked from half-past five to half- 
past six: ¢hat was my after-dinner walk. It 
was always the same. It looks somewhat 
dismal to recall. Do you ever find, in look- 
ing back at some great trial or mortification 
you have passed through, that you are pity- 
ing yourself as if you were another person ? 
I do not mean to say that those walks were 
atrial. On the contrary, they were always 
an enjoyment—a subdued, quiet enjoyment, 
as are the enjoyments of solitary folk. Still, 
now looking back, it seems to me as if I 
were watching some one else going out in 
the cold February twilight, and walking 
from half-past five to half-past six. I think 
I see a human being, wearing a very thick 
and rough great-coat, got for these walks, 
and never worn on any other occasion, walk- 
ing very slowly, bearing an extremely thick 
oak walking-stick (I have it yet) by the shore 
of the bleak, gray sea. Only on the beach 
did I ever bear that stick; and by many 
touches of the sand it gradually wore down 
till it became too short for use. I see the 
human being issuing from the door of a lit- 
tle parsonage (not the one where there are 
magnificent beeches and rich evergreens and 
climbing roses), and always waiting at the 
door for him there was a friendly dog, a ter- 
rier, with very short legs and a very long 
back, and shaggy to that degree that at a 
cursory glance it was difficult to decide which 
was his head and which his tail. Ah, poor 
old dog, you are grown very stiff and lazy 
now, and time has not mellowed your tem- 
per. Even then it was somewhat doubtful. 
Not that you ever offered to bite me; but it 
was most unlucky, and it looked most invid- 
ious, that occasion when you rushed out of 
the gate and severely tore the garments of 
the dissenting minister! But he was a 
worthy man: and I trust that he never sup- 
posed that upon that day you acted by my 
instigation. You were very active then ; and 
so few faces did you see (though a consider- 
able town was within a few hundred yards), 
that the appearance of one made you rush 
about and bark tremendously. Cross a field, 
pass through a hedgerow of very scrubby 
and stunted trees, cross a railway by a path 
on the level, go on by a dirty track on its 
further side, and you come upon the sea- 
shore. It is a level, sandy beach; and for a 
mile or two inland the ground is level, and 
the soil ungenial. There are sandy downs, 
thinly covered with coarse grass. Trees will 
hardly grow ; the few trees there are, are cut 
down by the salt winds from the Atlantic. 
The land view, in a raw twilight of early 
spring, is dreary beyond description; but 
looking across the sea, there is a magnifi- 


‘cent view of mountain peaks. And if you 
turn in another direction, and look along the 
'shore, you will see a fine hill rising from the 
|sea and running inland, at whose base there 
flows a beautiful river, which pilgrims come 
/hundreds of miles to visit. How often, O 
sandy beach, have these feet walked slowly 
jalong you! And in these years of such 
|walks, I did not meet or see in all six hu- 
'man beings. A good many years have 
| passed since I saw that dismal beach last; I 
|dare say it would look very strange now. 
| The only excitement in those walks consisted 
|in sending the dog into the sea, and in mak- 
ling him run after stones. How tremen- 
‘dously he ran; what tiger-like bounds he 
ja, as he overtook the missile! Just 
such walks, my friends, many of you have 
taken. Zomines estis. And then you have 
walked into your dwelling again, walked into 
your study, had tea in solitude, spent the 
evening alone in reading and writing. You 
have got on in life, let it be hoped; but you 
remember well the aspect and arrangement 
of the room; you remember where stood 
tables, chairs, candles; you remember the 
| pattern of the grate, often vacantly studicd. 
|{ think every one must look back with great 
|interest upon such days. Life was in great 
| measure before you, what you might do with 
it. For any thing you knew then, you might 
be a great genius; whereas if the world, 
even ten years later, has not yet recognized 
you as a great genius, it is all but certain 
ergy it never will recognize you as such at 
| 





all. And through those long winter even- 
ings, often prolonged far into the night, not 
only did you muse on many problems, social, 
philosophical, and religious, but you pictured 
out, I dare say, your future life, and thought 
of many things which you hoped to do and 
to be. 

A very subdued mood of thought and feel- 
ing, I think, creeps gradually over a man 
living such a solitary life. I mean a man 
who has been accustomed to a house with 
many inmates. There is something odd in 
the look of an apartment in which hardly a 
word is ever spoken. Ifyou speak while by 
yourself, it is ina very low tone; and though 
you may smile, I don’t think any sane man 
could often laugh heartily while by himself. 
Think of a life in which, while at home, there 
is no talking and no laughing. Why, one 
distinctive characteristic of rational man is 
cut off when laughing ceases. Man is the 
only living creature that laughs with the 
sense of enjoyment. I have heard, indeed, 
of the laughing hyena; but my information 
respecting it is mainly drawn from Shak- 
speare, who was rather a great philosopher 
and poet than a great naturalist. “I will 
ilaugh like a hyena,” says that great man: 
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and as these words are spoken as a threat, | morsel of food to half appease his hunger, 
I apprehend the laughter in question is of | anda stone stair to sleep in during the night ? 
an unpleasant and unmirthful character. | Have not you thought, in hours when you 
But to return from such deep thoughts, let | were conscious of that shrinking of life into 
it be repeated, that the entire mood of the lits smallest compass—that retirement of it 
solitary man is likely to be a sobered and | from the confincs of its territory, of which 
subdued one. Even if hopeful and content, | we have been thinking—that in that beg- 
he will never be in high spirits. The high- | gar’s place you would keep up the fight no 
est degree in the scale he will ever reach, | longer, but creep into some quiet corner, and 
may be that of quiet lightheartedness ; and | there lay yourself down and sleep away into 
that will come seldom. Jollity, or exhilara- | forgetfulness? I do not say that the feeling 








tion, is entirely a social thing. I do not be- | 
lieve that even Sydney Smith could have got | 
into one of his rollicking veins when alone. | 
He enjoyed his own jokes, and laughed at | 
them with extraordinary zest; but he en- 
joyed them because he thought others were 
enjoying them too. Why, you would be ter- 
rified that your friend’s mind was going, if be- 
fore entering his room you heard such a peal 
of merriment from within, as would seem a 
most natural thing were two or three cheer- 
ful companions together. And gradually 
that chastened, subdued stage comes, in 
which a man can sit for half an hour before 
the fireas motionless as marble; even a man 
who in the society of others is in ceaseless 
movement. Itis an odd feeling, when you 
find that you yourself, once the most restless 
of living creatures, have come to this. I 
dare say Robinson Crusoe often sat for two 
or three hours together in his cave, without 
stirring hand or foot. The vital principle 
grows weak when isolated. You must have 
a number of embers together to make a warm 
fire; separate them, and they will soon go 
out ‘and grow cold. And even so, to have 
brisk, conscious, vigorous life, you must 
have a number oflives together. ‘They keep 
cach other warm. ‘They encourage and sup- 
porteach other. Idare say the solitary man, 
sitting at the close of a long evening by his 
lonely fireside, has sometimes felt as though 
the flame of life had sunk so low that a very 
little thing would be cnough to put it out 
altogether. From the motionless limbs, 
from the unstrung hands, it seemed as 
though vitality had ebbed away, and barely 
kept its home in the feeble heart. At such 
a time, some sudden blow, some not very 
violent shock, would suffice to quench the 
spark forever. Reading the accounts in the 
newspapers of the cold, hunger, and misery 
which our poor soldicrs sufiered in the Cri- 
mea, have you not thought at such a time 
that a hundredth part of that would have 
been enough to extinguish you? Have you 
not the tenacity of material life, and at the 
desperate grasp with which even the most 
wretched cling to it? Is it worth thesbeg- 
gar’s while, in the snow storm, to struggle 
on through the drifting heaps towards the 





town eight miles off, where he may find a 


is to be approved, or that it can in any de- 
gree bear being reasoned upon; but I ask 
such readers as have led solitary lives, 
whether they have not sometimes felt it? 
It is but the subdued feeling which comes 
of loneliness carried out to its last develop- 
ment. Itis the highest degree of that in- 
fluence which manifests itself in slow steps, 
in subdued tones of voice, in motionless 
musings beside the fire. 


Another consequence of a lonely life in the 
case of many men, is an extreme sensitive- 
ness to impressions from external nature. In 
the absence of other companions of a more 
energetic character, the scenes amid which 
you live produce an effect on you which they 
would fail to produce if you were surrounded 
by human friends. It is the rule in nature, 
that the stronger impression makes you un- 
conscious ofthe weaker. Ifyou hadcharged 
with the Six Hundred, you would not have 
remarked during the charge that one of your 
sleeves was too tight. Perhaps in your boy- 
hood, a companion of a turn at once thought- 
ful and jocular, offered to pull a hair out of 
your head without your feeling it. And this 
he accomplished, by taking hold of the 
doomed hair, and then giving you a knock 
on the head that brought tears to your eyes. 
For, in the more vivid sensation of that 
knock you never felt the little twitch of the 
hair as it quitted its hold. Yes, the stronger 
impression makes you unaware of the weaker. 
And the impression produced either upon 
thought or feeling by outward scenes, is so 
much weaker than that produced by the 
companionship of our kind, that in the pres- 
ence of the latter influence, the former re- 
mains untelt, even by men upon whom it 
would tell powerfully in the absence of an- 
other. And so it is upon the lonely man 
that skies and mountains, woods and fields 
and rivers, tell with their full effect ; it is to 
him that they become a part of life; it is in 
him that they make the inner shade or sun- 
shine, and originate and direct the processes 
of the intellect. You go out to take a walk 
with a friend: you get into a conversation 
that interests and engrosses you. And thus 
engrossed, you hardly remark the hedges 
between which you walk, or the soft outline 
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of distant summer hills. After the first half- 
mile, you are proof against the influence of 
the dull December sky, or the still October 
woods. But when you go out for your soli- 
tary walk, unless your mind be very much 
pre-occupied indeed, your feeling and mood 
are at the will of external nature. And after 
a few hundred yards, unless the matter which 
was in your mind at starting be of a very wor- 
rying and painful character, you begin grad- 
ually to take your tone from the sky above 
you, and the ground on which you tread. 

ou hear the birds, which, walking with a 
sympathetic companion, you would never 
have noticed. You feel the whole spirit of 
the scene, whether cheerful or gloomy, gently 

ervading you, and sinking into your heart. 

do not know how far all this, continued 
through months or years of comparative 
loneliness, may permanently affect character ; 
we can stand a great deal of kneading with- 
out being lastingly affected, either for better 
or worse ; but there can be no question at 
all, that in a solitary life nature rises into a 
real companion, producing upon our present 
mood a real effect. As more articulate and 
louder voices die away upon our ear, we 
begin to hear the whisper of trees, the mur- 
mur of brooks, the song of birds, with a 
distinctness and a meaning not known be- 
fore. 

The influence of nature on most minds is 
likely to be a healthful one; still, it is not 
desirable to allow that influence to become 
too strong. And there is a further influence 
which is felt in a solitary life, which ought | 
never to be permitted to gain the upper | 
hand. I mean the influence of our own) 
mental moods. It is not expedient to lead | 





the fancies and emotions which arise spon- 
taneously within his own breast; many of 
them in great measure the result of material 
causes. And as it is not a healthy thing for 
a man to be always feeling his pulse, and 
fearing that it shows something amiss, it is 
not a healthy thing to follow the analogous 
course as regards our immaterial health and 
development. And I cannot but regard 
those religious biographies which we some- 
times read, in which worthy people of little 
strength of character record particularly 
from day to day all the shifting moods and 
fancies of their minds as regards their re- 
ligious concerns, as calculated to do a great 
deal of mischief. It is founded upon a quite 
mistaken notion of the spirit of true Chris- 
tianity, that a human being should be ever 
watching the play of his mind, as one might 
watch the rise and fall of the barometer ; 
and recording phases of thought and feeling 
which it is easy to see are in some cases, 
and in some degree, at least, the result of 


change of temperature, of dyspepsia, of de- 
ranged circulation of the blood, as though 


these were the unquestionable effects of 
spiritual influence either supernal or infer- 
nal. Let us try, in the matter of these most 
solemn of all interests, to look more to great 
truths and facts which exist quite indepen- 
dently of the impression they may for the 
time produce upon us; and less to our own 
fanciful or morbid frames and feelings. 


It cannot be denied that, in some respects, 
most men are better men alone than in the 
society of their fellows. They are kinder- 
hearted; more thoughtful; more pious. I 
have heard a man say that he always acted 





too subjective a life. We look at all things, | and felt a great deal more under the influ- 
doubtless, through our own atmosphere; ence of religious principle while living in a 
our eyes, to a great extent, make the world | house all by himself for weeks and months, 
they see. And no doubt, too, it is the sun- | than he did when the house was filled by a 
shine within the breast that has most power |family. Of course this is not saying much 
to brighten ; and the thing that can do most |for the steadfastness of a man’s Christian 
to darken is the shadow there. Still, it is| principle. It is as much as to say that he 
not fit that these mental moods should be ! feels less likely to go wrong when he is not 
permitted to arise mainly through the mind’s | tempted to go wrong. It is as though you 
own working. It is not fit that a man should | said in praise of a horse, that he never shies 
wateh his mental moods as he marks the | when there is nothing to shy at. No doubt, 
weather; and be always chronicling that on | when there are no little vexatious realities 
such a day and such another he was in high|to worry you, you will not be worried by 
or low spirits, he was kindly disposed or|them. And little vexatious realities are 
snappish, as the case may be. The more | doubtless a trial of temper and of principle. 
stirring influence of intercourse with others, | Living alone, your nerves are not jarred by 
renders men comparatively heedless of the | discordant voices; you are to a great degree 
ups and downs of their own feelings; change | free from annoying interruptions; and if 
of scenes and faces, conversation, business, | you be of an orderly turn of mind, you are 
engagements may make the day a lively or | not put about by seeing things around you 
a depressed one, though they rose at morn- | in untidy confusion. You do not find leaves 
ing with a tendency to just the opposite thing. | torn out of books; nor carpets strewn with 
But the solitary man is apt to look too much | fragments of biscuits; nor mantel-picces 
inward ; and to attach undue importance to! getting heaped with accumulated rubbish. 
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never sprinkled upon your table-covers; nor 
ink poured over your sermons; nor leaves 
from these compositions cut up for patterns 
for dolls’ dresses. There is an audible quiet 
which pervades the house, which is favor- 
able to thought. The first evenings, in- 
deed, which you spent alone in it, were al- 
most awful for their stillness; but that sort 
of nervous feeling soon wears off. And 
then you have no more than the quiet in 
which the mind’s best work must be done, 
in the case of average men. 

And there can be little doubt, that when 
you gird up the mind, and put it to its ut- 
most stretch, it is best that you should be 
alone. Even when the studious man comes 
to have a wife and children, he finds it need- 
ful that he should have his chamber to which 
he may retire when he is to grapple with 
his task of head-work ; and he finds it need- 
ful, as a general rule, to suffer no one to en- 
ter that chamber while he is at work. It is 
not without meaning that this solitary cham- 
ber is called a study: the word reminds us 
that hard mental labor must generally be 
gone through when we are alone. Any in- 
terruption by others breaks the train of 
thought; and the broken end may never be 
caught again. You remember how Maturin, 
the dramatist, when he felt himself getting 
into the full tide of composition, used to 
stick a wafer on his forehead, to signify to 
any member of his family who might enter 
his room, that he must not on any account 
be spoken to. You remember the signifi- 
cant arrangement of Sir Walier’s library, 
or rather study, at Abbotsford ; it contained 
one chair, and no more. Yes, the mind’s 
best work, at the rate of writing, must be 
done alone. At the speed of talking, the 
case is otherwise. The presence of others 
will then stimulate the mind to do its best; 
I mean to do the best it can do at that rate 
of speed. Talking with a clever man, ona 
subject which interests you, your mind some- 
times produces material which is (for you) 
so good, that you are truly surprised at it. 
And a barrister, addressing a judge or a 
jury, has to do hard mental work, to keep 
all: his wits awake, to strain his intellect to 
the top of its bent, in the presence of many; 
but, at the rate of speed at which he does 
this, he does it all the better for their pres- 
ence. So with an extempore preacher. The 
eager attention of some hundreds of his fel- 
low-creatures spurs him on (if he be men- 
tally and physically in good trim) to do 
me the very best he ever does. I have 

eard more than two or three clergymen 
who preach extempore (that is, who trust 
to the moment for the words entirely, for 
the illustration mainly, and for the thought 
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Sawdust, escaped from maimed dolls, is | 
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in some degree), declare that they have 
sometimes felt quite astonished at the fluency 
with which they were able to express their 
thoughts, and at the freshness and fulness 
with which thoughts crowded upon them, 
while actually addressing a great assem- 
blage of people. 

Of course, such extemporaneous speaking 
is an uncertain thing. It isa hit or a miss. 
A little physical or mental derangement, 
and the extempore speaker gets on lamely 
enough; he flounders, stammers, perhaps 
breaks down entirely. But still, I hold that 
though the extempore speaker may think 
and say that his mind often produces extem- 
pore the best material it ever produces, it is 
in truth only the best material which it can 
produce at the rate of speaking: and though 
the freshly manufactured article, warm from 
the mind that makes it, may interest and 
impress at the moment, we all know how 
loose, wordy, and unsymmetrical such a 
composition always is: and it is unquestion- 
able that the very best product of the human 
soul must be turned off, not at the rate of 
speaking, but at the much slower rate of 
writing : yes, and oftentimes of writing with 
many pauses between the sentences, and long 
musing over individual phrases and words. 
Could Mr. Tennyson have spoken off in half 
an hour any one of the Jdyls of the King? 
Could he have said in three minutes any one 
of the sections of Jn Memoriam? And I 
am not thinking of the mechanical difficulty 
of composition in verse: I am thinking of 
the simple product in thought. Could Ba- 
con have extemporized at the pace of talk- 
ing, one of his essays? Or does not Ben 
Jonson sum up just those characteristics 
which extempore composition (even the best) 
entirely wants, when he tells us of Bacon 
that “no man ever wrote more neatly, more 

ressly; nor suffered less emptiness, less 
idleness, in that he uttered”? I take it for 
granted, that the highest human composition 
is that which embodies most thought, ex- 
perience, and feeling ; and ¢hat must be pro- 
duced slowly and alone. 

And if a man’s whole heart be in his work, 
whether it be to write a book, or to paint a 
picture, or to produce a poem, he will be 
content to make his life such as may tend 
to make him do his work best, even though 
that mode of life should not be the pleas- 
antest in itself. He may say to himself, I 
would rather be a great poet than a very 
cheerful and happy man; and if to lead a 
very retired and lonely life be the likeliest 
discipline to make me a great poet, I shall 
submit to that discipline. You must pay a 
price in labor and self-denial to accomplish 
any great end. When Milton resolved to 
write something “ which men should not 
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willingly let die,” he knew what it would | 
cost him. It was to be “ by labor and in- | 
tent study, which I take to be my portion in | 
this life.” When Mr. Dickens wrote one of 
his Christmas books, he shut himself up for 
six weeks to do it; he ‘ put his whole heart 
into it, and came out again looking as hag- 
gard asa murderer.” ‘There is a substratum 
of philosophic truth in Professor Aytoun’s 
brilliant burlesque of Firmilian. That gen- 
tleman wanted to be a poet. And being per- 
suaded that the only way to successfully de- 
scribe tragic and awful feelings was to have | 
actually felt them, he got into all kinds of 
scrapes of set purpose, that he might know | 
what were the actual sensations of people in 
like circumstances. Wishing to know what 
are the emotions of a murderer, he goes and 
kills somebody. He finds, indeed, that feel- | 
ings sought experimentally prove not to be 
the genuine article: still, you see the spirit 
of the true artist, content to make any sac- 
rifice to attain perfection in his art. The 
highest excellence, indeed, in some one de- | 
partment of human exertion is not consist- | 
ent with decent goodness in all: you dwarf 
the remaining faculties when you develop 
one to abnormal size and strength. Thus | 
have men been great preachers, but uncom- | 
monly neglectful parents. Thus have men | 
been great statesmen, but omitted to pay 
their tradesmen’s bills. Thus men have 
been great moral and social reformers, whose 
own lives stood much in need of moral and 
social reformation. I should judge from a 
portrait I have seen of Mr. Thomas Sayers, 
the champion of England, that this eminent 
individual has attended to his physical to 
the neglect of his intellectual development. 
His face appeared deficient in intelligence, 
though his body seemed abundant in muscle. 
And possibly it is better to seck to develop 
the entire nature—intellectual, moral, and 
physical—than to push one part of it intoa 
prominence that stunts and kills the rest. 
It is better to be a complete man than to be 
essentially a poet, a statesman, a prize- 
fighter. Itis better that a tree should be 
fairly grown all round, than that it should 
send out one tremendous branch to the south, 
and have only rotten twigs in every other 
direction; better, even though that tremen- 
dous branch should be the very biggest that 
ever was seen. Such an inordinate growth 











in a single direction is truly morbid. It re- 
minds one of the geese whose livers go to 
form that regal dainty, the paté de foie gras. | 
By subjecting a goose to a certain manner | 
of life, you dwarf its legs, wings, and gen- | 
eral muscular development; but you make 

its liver grow as large asitself. Ihave known | 
human beings who practised on their mental | 
powersa precisely analogous discipline. The | 


power of calculating in figures, of writing 
poetry, of chess-playing, of preaching ser- 
mons, was tremendous; but all their other 
faculties were like the legs and wings of the 
fattening goose. 

Let us try to be entire human beings, 
round and complete ; and if we wish to be 
so, it is best not to live too much alone. 
The best that is in man’s nature, taken as a 
whole, is brought out by the society of his 
kind. In one or two respects he may be bet- 
ter in solitude, but not as the complete man. 
And more especially a good deal of the soci- 
ety of little children is much to be desired. 
You will be the better for having them about 
you, for listening to their stories, and watch- 
ing their ways. They will sometimes inter- 
rupt you at your work, indeed, but their ef- 
fect upon your moral development will be 
more valuable by a great deal than the pages 
you might have written in the time you spent 
with them. Read over the following verses, 
which are among the latest written by Long- 
fellow. Ido not expect that men who have 
no children of their own will appreciate them 
duly; but they seem to me among the 


| most pleasing and touching which that pleas- 


ing poet ever wrote. Miserable solitary be- 
ings, see what improving and softening in- 
fluences you miss ! 


“ Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations 
That is known as the Children’s Hour. 
* T hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 
And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall-stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


n 


A whisper, and then a silence : 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise. 


a” 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 
If I try to escape, they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine! 


“ Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as Iam 
Is not a match for you all ? 





— 
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“ T have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 
But put you down into the dungeons, 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


“ And there will I keep you forever, 
Yes, forever and a day, 
Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away!” 


What shall be said as to the effect which 
a solitary life will produce upon a man’s es- 
timate of himself? Shall it lead him to 
fancy himself a man of very great impor- 
tance? Or shall it tend to make him un- 
derrate himself, and allow inferior men of 
superior impudence to take the wall of him ? 
Possibly we have all seen each effect follow 
from a too lonely mode of life. Each may 
follow naturally enough. Perhaps it is nat- 
ural to imagine your mental stature to be 
higher than it is, when you have no one 
near with whom you may compare yourself. 


It no doubt tends to take down a human | 


being from his self-conceit, to find himself 
no more than one of a large circle, no mem- 
ber of which is disposed to pay any special 
regard to his judgment, or in any way to 
yield him precedence. And the young man 
who has come in his solitary dwelling to 
think that he is no ordinary mortal, has 
that nonsense taken out of him when he 
goes back to spend some days in his father’s 
house among a lot of brothers of nearly his 
own age, who are generally the very last of 
the race to believe in any man. But some- 
times the opposite effect comes of the lonely 
life. You grow anxious, nervous, and timid ; 
you lose confidence in yourself, in the ab- 
sence of any who may back up your failing 
sense of your own importance. You would 
like to shrink into a corner, and to slip 
quietly through life unnoticed. And all 


this without affectation, without the least | 


latent feeling that perhaps you are not so 
very insignificant after all. Yet, even where 
men have come well to understand how in- 
finitely little they are as regards the estima- 
tion of mankind, you will find them, if they 
live alone, cherishing some vain fancy that 
some few people, some distant friends, are 
sometimes thinking of them. You will find 
them arranging their papers, as though fan- 
cying that surely somebody would like some 
day to see them; and marshalling their ser- 
mons, as though in the vague notion that 
at some future time mortals would be found 
weak enough to read them. It is one of the 
things slowly learned by repeated lessons and 


lengthening experience, that nobody minds | 


very much about you, my reader. You re- 
member the sensitive test which Dr. John- 
son suggested as to the depth of one mortal’s 
feeling for another. How does it affect his 


appetite? Multitudes in London, he said, 
professed themselves extremely distressed at 
the hanging of Dr. Dodd; but how many 
on the morning he was hung took a mate- 
rially worse breakfast than usual? Solitary 
dreamer, fancying that your distant friends 
feel deep interest in your goings-on, how 
many of them are there who would abridge 
their dinner if the black-edged note arrived 
| by post which will some day chronicle the 
| last fact in your worldly history ? 


You get, living alone, into little particular 
ways of yourown. You know how, walking 
along a crowded street, you cannot keep a 
| straight line: at every step you have to 
| yield a little to right or left to avoid the 
| passers-by. This is no great trouble: you 
|do it almost unconsciously, and your jour- 
jney is not appreciably lengthened. Even 
so, living in a family, walking along the 
|path of life in the same track with many 
more, you find it needful scores of times 
each day to give up your own fancies and 
wishes and ways, in deference to those of 
others. You cannot divide the day in that 
precise fashion which you would yourself 
like best. You must, in deciding what shall 
be the dinner-hour, regard what will suit 
others as wellas you. You cannot sit always 
just in the corner or in the chair you would 
prefer. Sometimes you must tell your chil- 
dren a story when you are weary, or busy; 
but you cannot find it in your heart to casta 
shadow of disappointment on the eager little 
faces that come and ask you. You have to 
stop writing, many a time, in the middle of 
a sentence, to open your study door at the 
request of a little voice outside: and to ad- 
mit a little visitor who can give no more 
definite reason for her visit than that she 
has come to see you, and tell you she has 
been a good girl. And all this is well for 
you. It breaks in hour by hour upon your 
native selfishness. And it costs you not the 
slightest effort to give up your own wish to 
that of your child. Even if to middle age 
you retain the innocent taste for sweetmeats, 
| would you not have infinitely greater pleas- 
|ure in seeing your little boy or girl eating 
|up the contents of your parcel, than in eat- 
| ing them yourself? Itis tome a thoroughly 
| disgusting sight to see, as we sometimes 
do, the wife and children of a family kept in 
| constant terror of the selfish bashaw at the 
| head of the house, and ever on the watch to 
|yicld in every petty matter to his whims 
land fancies. Sometimes, where he is a 
hard-wrought and anxious man, whose hard 
| work earns his children’s bread, and whose 
|life is their sole stay, itis needful that he 
|should be deferred to in many things, lest 
| the overtasked brain and overstrained ner- 
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vous system should break down or grow Derby, these things please himself and do 
unequal to their task. But Iam not think-' harm to nobody. It is not selfishness not 
ing of such cases. I mean cases in which; to consult the wishes of other people, if 
the head of the family is a great fat, bully- | there be no other people whose wishes you 
ing, selfish scoundrel ; who devours sdheahy |canconsult. And, though with great suffer- 
the choice dishes at dinner, and walks into | ing to himself, I believe that many a kind- 
all the fruit at dessert, while his wife looks | hearted, precise old bachelor, stiffened into 
on in silence, and the awe-stricken children | his own ways through thirty solitary years, 
dare not hint that they would like a little | would yet make an effort to give them up, 
of what the brutal hound is devouring. I) if he fancied that to yield a little from them 
mean cases in which the contemptible dog | was needful to the comfort of others. He 
is extremely well dressed, while his wife and | would give up the corner by the fire in which 
children’s attire is thin and bare; in which | he has sat through the life of a generation: 
he liberally tosses about his money in the | he would resign to another the peg on which 
billiard-room, and goes off in autumn for a|his hat has hung through that long time. 
tour on the Continent by himself, leaving | Still, all this would cost a painful effort ; and 
them to the joyless routine of their unvaried | one need hardly repeat the commonplace, 
life. It is sad to see the sudden hush that '| that if people intend ever to get married, it 


1} 


falis upon the little things when he enters | is expedient that they should do so before 





the house; how their sports are cut short, 
and they try to steal away from the room. 


Would that I were the emperor of Russia, | 


and such a man my subject? Should not 
he taste the knout? Should not I make 
him howl? That would be his suitable pun- 
ishment: for he will never feel what worthier 
mortals would regard as the heavier penalty 
by far, the utter absence of confidence or 
real affection between him and his children 
when they grow up. He will not mind that 
there never was a day when the toddling 
creatures set up a shout of delight at his 
entrance, and rushed at him and scaled him 
and searched in his pockets, and pulled him 
about: nor that the day will never come 
when, growing into men and women, they 
will come to him for sympathy and guidance 
in their little trials and perplexities. Oh, 
woful to think that there are parents, held 
in general estimation too, to whom their 
children would no more think of going for 
kindly sympathy, than they would think of 
going to Nova Zembla for warmth ! 


But this is an excursus: I would that my 
hand were wielding a stout horsewhip rather 
thana pen! Let me return to the point of 
deviation, and say that a human being, if he 
be true-hearted, by living in a family, in- 
sensibly and constantly is gently turned 
from his own stiff track ; and goes through 
life sinuously, so to speak. But the lonely 
man settles into his own little ways. Ie is 
like the man who walks through the desert 
without a soul to elbow him for miles. He 
fixes his own hours; he sits in his own cor- 
ner, in his peculiar chair; he arranges the 
lamp where it best suits himself that it 
should stand; he reads his newspaper when 
he pleases, for no one else wants to see it; 
he orders from the club the books that suit 
his own taste. And all this quite fitly: like 
the Duke of Argyle’s attacks upon Lord 


| they have settled too rigidly into their own 
| ways. 
It is a very touching thing, I think, to 
turn over the repositories of a lonely man 
| after he is dead. You come upon so many 
| indications of all his little ways and arrange- 
|ments. In the case of men who have been 
| the heads of large families, this work is done 
| by those who have been most nearly con- 
| nected with them, and who knew their ways 
| before; and such men, trained hourly to 
| yield their own wishes in things small and 
| great, have comparatively few of those little 
| peculiar ways in which so much of their in- 
| dividuality seems to make its touching ap- 
| peal to us after they are gone. But lonely 
|men not merely have very many little ar- 
| rangements of their own, but have a partic- 
| ular reserve in exhibiting these: there is a 
| strong sensitiveness about them: you know 
how they would have shrunk in life from al- 
lowing any one to turn over their papers, or 
even to look into the arrangements of their 
| wardrobe and their linen-press. I remem- 
|ber once, after the sudden death of a re- 
| served old gentleman, being one of two or 
three who went over all his repositories, 
|The other people who did so with me were 
hard-headed lawyers, and did not seem to 
mind much; but I remember that it ap- 
| peared to me a most touching sight we saw. 
All the little ways into which he had grown 
in forty lonely years ; all those details about 
his property (a very large one), which in 
kfe he had kept entirely to himself—all 
these we saw. I remember, lying on the 
top of the documents contained in an iron 
chest, a little scrap of paper, the back of 
an ancient letter, on which was written a 
note of the amount of all his wealth. There 
you saw at once a secret which in life he 
would have confided to no one. I remem- 
ber the pre’ se arrangement of all the little 
piles of pa,..-s, so neatly tied up in separate 
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parcels. I remember the pocket-handker- 
chiefs, of several different kinds, each set 
wrapped up by itself in a piece of paper. It 
was curious to think that he had counted 
and sorted those handkerchiefs ; and now he 
was so far away. What a contrast, the lit- 
tle cares of many little matters like that, 
and the solemn realities of the unseen world! 
I would not on any account have looked 
over these things alone. I should have had 
an awe-stricken expectation that I should 
be interrupted. I should have expected a 
sudden tap on the shoulder, and to be asked 
what I was doing there. And doubtless, in 
many such cases, when the repositories of 
the dead are first looked into by strangers, 
some one far away would be present, if such 
things could be. 


Solitary men, of the class which I have in 
my mind, are generally very hard-wrought 
men, and are kept too busy to allow very 
much time for reverie. Still, there is some. 
There are evening hours after the task is 
done, when you sit by the fire, or walk up 
and down your study, and think that you are 
missing a great deal in this lonely life; and 
that much more might be made of your stay 
in this world, while its best years are pass- 
ing over. You think that there are many 
pleasant people in the world, people whom 
you would like to know, and who might like 
you if they knew you. But you and they 
have never met ; and if you go on in this sol- 
itary fashion, you and they never will meet. 
No doubt here is your comfortable room ; 
there is the blazing fire and the mellow 
lamp and the warmly curtained windows; 
and pervading the silent chamber, there is 
the softened murmur of the not distant sea. 
The backs of your books look out at you like 
old friends ; and after you are married, you 
wont be able to afford to buy so many. Still, 
you recall the cheerful society in which you 
have often spent such hours, and you think 
it might be well if you were not so com- 
pletely cut off from it. You fancy you hear 
the hum of lively conversation, such as 
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| ford, in one of his most striking sermons, has 
shown to be truly “an awful gift.” And say, 
youthful recluse (I don’t mean you, middle- 
aged bachelor, I mean really young men of 
five or six and twenty), have you not some- 
times, sitting by the fireside in the evening, 
looked at the opposite easy-chair in the 
ruddy glow, and imagined that easy-chair 
occupied by a gentle companion—one who 
would bring out into double strength all that 
is good in you—-one who would sympathize 
with you and encourage you in all your work 
—one who would think you much wiser, 
cleverer, handsomer, and better than any 
mortal has ever yet thought you—the Angel 
in the Louse, in short, to use the strong ex- 
pression of Mr. Coventry Patmore? Prob- 
ably you have imagined all that: possibly 
you have in some degree realized it all. If 
not, in all likelihood the fault lies chiefly 
with yourself. 


It must be a dismal thing for a solitary 
man to be taken ill: I mean so seriously ill 
as to be confined to bed, yet not so danger- 
ously ill as to make some relation or friend 
come at all sacrifices to be with you. The 
writer speaks merely from logical consider- 
ations: happily he never experienced the 
case. But one can see that in that lonely 
life there can be none of those pleasant cir- 
cumstances which make days in bed, when 
acute pain is over, or the dangerous turn- 
ing-point of disease is happily past, as 
quietly enjoyable days as any man is ever 
likely to know. No one should ever be se- 
riously ill (if he can help it) unless he be 
one of aconsiderable household. Even then, 
indeed, it will be advisable to be ill as sel- 
dom as may be. But to a person who when 
well is very hard-worked, and a good deal 
worried, what restful days those are of which 
we are thinking! You have such a feeling 
|of peace and quietness. There you lie, in 
| lazy luxury, when you are suffering merely 


| the weakness of a serious illness, but the 
| pain and danger are past. All your wants 
jare so thoughtfully and kindly anticipated. 








gently exhilarates the mind without tasking | It is a very delightful sensation to lift your 
it; and again you think what a loss it is| head from the pillow, and instantly to find 
to live where you hardly ever hear music, | yourself giddy and blind from loss of blood, 
whether good or bad. You think of the | and just drop your head down again. It is 
awkward shyness and embarrassment of | not a question, even for the most uneasily 
manner which grows upon a man who is | exacting conscience, whether you are to work 
hardly ever called to join in general conver- | or not: it is plain you cannot. There is no 
sation. Yes, He knew our nature best who | difficulty on that score. And then you are 
said that it is not good that man should be | weakened to that degree that nothing wor- 
alone. We lean to our kind. There is in-|ries you. Things going wrong or remaining 
deed a solitariness which is the condition of | neglected about the garden or the stable, 
an individual soul’s being, which no associ- | which would have annoyed you when well, 
ation with others can do away; but there is | cannot touch you here. All you want is to 
no reason why we should add to that bur- | lie still and rest. Every thing is still. You 
den of personality which the Bishop of Ox- | faintly hear the door-bell ring; and though 
4 
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you live in a quiet country house where that | 
phenomenon rarely occurs, you feel not the 
east curiosity to know who is there. You | 
can one for a long time quite contentedly | 
at the glow of the fire on the curtains and 
on the ceiling. 
the coming in of the post; 





CONCERNING SOLITARY DAYS. 


say that it was stupid. I fancied it would 
have been rather good when it was sketched 
out; but it has not come up to expectation, 
Howev er, itis as good as 1 could make it; 
and I trust the next essay may be better. It 


You feel no anxiety about is a chance, you sec, what the quality of any 
but when your | composition shall be. 


Give me a handle to 


letters and newspapers arrive, you luxuri- | turn, and I should undertake upon every day 


ously read them, a 
you soon forget ‘all you have read. 


very little at a time, and | to turn it equally well. 


But in the working 


You | of the mental machine, the same pressure of 


turn over and fall asleep for awhile; then | steam, the same exertion of will, the same 


you read a little more. 
petite makes simple food a source of real | 
enjoyment. The children come in, and tell | 
you wonderful stories of all that has hap- | 
pened since you were ill. They are a little | 
subdued at first, but soon grow noisy as | 


Your reviving ap- 


usual; and their noise does not in the least | have 


disturb you. 


miles off. After days and nigh ts of great | 


| 


strain of what powers you have, will not al- 
ways produce the same result. And if you, 
| reader, feel some disappointment at looking 
at a new work by an old friend, and finding 
it not up to the mark you expected, think 
| how much greater his disappointment must 
been as the texture rolled out from the 


You hear it as though it were | loom, and he felt it was not what he had 


wished. Here, to-night, the room and the 


pain, you understand the blessing of ease | | house are as still as in my remembrance of 


and rest: you are disposed to be pleased 
with every thing, and everybody wants to | 
please you. The day passes away, and the, 
evening darkness comes before you are 
aware. Every thing is strange, and every 
thing is soothing and pleasant. The only 
disadvantage is, that you grow so fond of 
lying in bed, that you shrink extremely from | 
the prospect of ever getting up again. 


‘the solitary days which are gone. But they 
will not be still to-morrow morning; and 
_they are so now because sleep has hushed 
_ two little voices, and stayed the ceaseless 
movements of four little pattering feet. May 
those solitary days never return. They are 
well enough when the great look-out is on- 
ward ; but, oh! how dreary such days must 


| be to the old man whose main prospect is of 


| the past! I cannot imagine a lot more com- 


Having arrived at this point, at 10.45 on 
this Friday evening, I gathered up all the 
pages which have been written, and carried 
them to the fireside, and sitting there, I read 
them over ; and I confess, that, on the whole, 
it struck me that the present essay was some- 
what heavy. A severe critic might possibly | 


pletely beyond all earthily consolation, than 
that of a man from W hom Ww ife < and children 


mt in “te dwelling once gla iene by 
their presence, but now haunted by their 
memory. Let us humbly pray, my reader, 
| that such a lot may never be yours or mine. 


A. as, 1.0. 





BE FREE! BE FREE!! 

Tue following extract from Hon. T. R. 
Cobb’s speech suggested ce lines, ae are 
respectfully dedicated to Mr. om 

BY S. Q. LAPIUS, M.D. 

“On the night of the 6th of November, I 
called my wife and little ones together around 
my family altar, and together we prayed God to 
stay the wrath of our oppressors, and preserve 
the Union of our fathers. The rising sun of the 





7th of November found me on my knees, beg- 
ging the same kind Father to make wrath to 
praise him, and the remainder of wrath to re- 
strain. When it was announced to me that the | 
voice of the North proclaimed at the ballot-box 
that I should be a slave, I heard in the same 
sound the voice of my God speaking through 
his Providence, and saying to his child, ‘Be 
free! Be free!!’” 
On winter eve, around my hearth, 
My wife and children there, 


I told them of our Northern foes, 
And knelt me down in prayer. 


I said—invoking aid from God— 
Thy will not mine be done ; 

Avert the slavery of my race ; 
Instruct thy erring son. 


O’er all around a quiet reigned, 
That seemed to fill the air; 

The wintry blast had ceased its moan, 
And borne aloft my prayer. 


The morning came, November morn, 
Bright, beautiful, and fair; 

Once more I called my loved ones ’round, 
Again we knelt in prayer. 

In thunder tones from far above, 
A voice came unto me: 

And said in answer to my prayer, 
Child of the South, “ Be free ! Be free !!” 

—Macon (Ga.) Telegraph. 
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From The Spectator. ious and political prejudices, and the court 
CARTHAGE AND HER REMAINS.* peatae - br — in ha way of his = 
To the accident that “Dido” was atheme | Sign. At last, by much perseverance, he 
allotted to a schoolboy, an accident not much ee Pe fer the to Fe Mas a 
more uncommon than that which led New- | tO employ it tor the pubhe benerit, and to 
ton to reveal the law of gravity, the world hand over whatever antiquities he might 
is indebted for the surprising discoveries | discover to the trustees of the British Mu- 
lately made on the site of the ancient Punic lhehat? big Ke oo J Lord pene ip nd 
capital. Their author had written about |enall of her majestys government; an 
Dido in his boyhood, pitying and admiring | ample a were geet a ee 
her with his whole heart; and when at the | He work began on the 1ith of November, 
age of seventeen or eighteen he stood upon | er _ bi continued a manage a8 
the very scene of her sad story, his old en- |™uca activity, in various places, bul no 
thusiasm revived with a force that deter- with vrai age had es 3 spe. 
mined the subsequent tenor of his life. He | 218 ground, Ur. Davis had caretully studie 
applied himself to the study of Carthaginian | the various ground-plans of ancient Carthage 
history and the Punic language, often vis- | published in France and elsewhere, and had 
ited the site of Dido’s city, and gradually | directed his researches in accordance with 
became possessed with the belief that some ew indications, _ the red he mrsahes = 
relics of its former greatness might still be | Suidance was much unproiitable labor anc 
found under the pulverized remains of the | many disappointments. Misled by the guess- 
Roman city that had been reared upon its | Work of the learned topographers, he found 
ruins. It was a solitary belief, opposed to ermec0d ge a Barre ty on his ‘du 
the convictions of all preceding investi- | Tesources, alter he ha ouled most assidu- 
gators, and to the often-repeated assertion ously, with from forty to fifty men, ‘or nearly 
of poets and historians, that nothing but eee noe pepe oe any thing 
dust and earth remained of ancient Carthage | Worth the labor of a single day. | 
—etiam periere ruine. ‘I was prepared,” | He frankly admits that accident had a 
says Sir Grenville Temple, describing his | large — in the ahaa Ne “3 ae a 
first visit to Carthage, *‘ to see but few ves- | covery, but 1t was an accident which he ha 
tiges of its former grandeur; it had so often |the sagacity to turn to the best account. 
suffered from the devastating effects of war, Happening one day to ride over the site of 
that I knew many could not exist; but my | the Roman temple of Ceelestis, the Astarte 
heart sank within me, when, ascending one , Of the Pheenicians, a piece of wall attracted 








of its hills (from whose summit the eye em- 
braces a view of the whole surrounding coun- 
try to the edge of the sea), I beheld noth- 
ing more than a few scattered and shapeless 
masses of masonry. Yes, all vestiges of the 
splendor and magnificence of the mighty 
city had indeed passed away, and its very 
name is now unknown to the present inhab- 
itants.” 
“ Giace alto Cartago: a pena i segni 
Deil ‘alte sue ruine il lido serba. 
Muoiono le citta, muoiono i regni; 
Copri i fasti e le pompe arena ed erba.” 
—Ger. Lib. xv., 20. 
“Great Carthage low in ashes cold doth lie; 
Her ruins poor, the herbs in height can 
pass ; 
So cities fall, so perish kingdoms high, 
Their pride and pomp lie hid in sand and 
grass.” —fairfux. 
Although Dr. Davis stood high in favor 
with the late bey of Tunis, many years 
elapsed before he could overcome the relig- 


* Carthage and her Remains; being an Account 


of the Excavations and Researches on the site of 


the Phoenician Metropolis in Africa, and other ad- 
cong places. Conducted under the auspices of 
ler majesty’s government. By Dr. N. Davis, 
F.R.G.S., etc. Published by Bentley. 


| his attention, and he dismounted to examine 
jit. The poverty of its material had evi- 
dently saved it from the ravages of the stone- 
grubbers, who had carried away all the rest 
of the temple; and thereabouts, he con- 
cluded, lay the only chance of discovering 
any thing; for everywhere else the ground 
had been deeply scarched in the work of 
spoliation, which had gone on for centuries. 
While he was making his observations, he 
was himself not unobserved. The custodo 
of the French chapel, erected in memory cf 
St. Louis, had his eye upon him, and con- 
cluded from his long examination of so un- 
attractive aruin, that he had made a discoy- 
ery of importance. The following morning, 
Dr. Davis, as he rode past the same place, 
saw to his great surprise, the custodo and 
two other men digging busily at the foot of 
the wall. 


‘And if ever in the course of my life I 
was actuated by a feeling of jealousy, it was 
when I beheld the result of their morning’s 
labor. It was the most magnificent piece of 
mosaic I had ever seen, and measured about 
four feet by two and a half. Three months 
of incessant anxiety and toil, without any 
thing to show for it, was my painful experi- 
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ence, while a few hours’ labor rewarded him 
with such a gem of ancient art. My feelings 
were wrought up to such a pitch that I could 
scarcely bear to look at it; and the French- 
man, as if he could read the secret of my 
heart, not only continued loud in praise of 
his discovery, but officiously cleaned away 
the earth still upon it, and pouring over it a 
jar of water, which he had ready at hand, 
disclosed to my view a richness of color and 
an exquisiteness of design which perfectly 
amazed me. To this day am I unable to say 
with certainty whether the custodo was ac- 
tuated by a spirit of triumph (for he was 
aware of my want of success), or by a kindli- 
ness of disposition, in taking such pains to 
exhibit to me such a specimen of ancient art. 
I am inclined to think that the former was 
his motive. ‘Does this mosaic extend any 
further?’ I asked him. ‘No, sir,’ he re- 
plied, laughing; ‘ you sce here is the wall, 
and how can it possibly extend beyond it? 
To the right is a deep trench, and before it 
you see is this pit.’ Apparently he was 
right.” 


The two speakers in this dialogue stood 
facing the wall. The piece of mosaic lay on 
the near side of’it, just where it abutted at 
right angles on the trench. On the further 
side of the wall there was a mound, and op- 
posite it, on the right-hand side of the 
trench, there was another, about fourteen 
feet high. The whole was in a hollow, about 
six feet below the surface of the adjoining 
fields. The size of the design convinced 
Dr. Davis that the mosaic originally covered 
a large area, and its abrupt termination at 
the wall was a clear proof that the latter 
was of more recent date, and built right 
through the ancient pavement. At once, 
then, he summoned his men to the spot, 
and set them to cut through the right-hand 
mound. Before evening closed, they had 
laid bare a large portion, measuring about 
fifteen feet by nine, of the magnificent pave- 
ment of which the custodo of St. Louis had 
only a fragment. This new piece presented, 
within a beautiful pattern of scrolls, spirals, 
and foliage, two panels, with the figure of a 
priestess in each nearly complete, and a me- 
dallion bust of a goddess in the right-hand 
corner. It was evident that there must 
have been acorresponding medallion in each 
of the other corners of the pavement, and 


one of these was to be sought for under the | 
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found affords very strong proof of their 
Punic origin. Before they were reached 
two distinct pavements were cut through, 
separated from each other by a stratum of 
earth about three or four feet thick, and 
marking successive reconstructions at some 
considerable interval of time between them. 
The uppermost pavement was undoubtedly 
Roman; probably the next to it was also 
Roman, but the fact is not explicitly stated. 
It was separated by a depth of three or four 
inches from the lowermost layer of mosaic, 
but it is evident that the existence of the 
latter was unknown to the builders of the 
second edifice, for otherwise they would not 
have broken through it to lay the foundation 
of an ordinary wall. The temple to which 
the grand mosaic belonged had perished by 
fire, as was shown by a thin stratum of char- 
coal which Jay upon it; and Dr. Davis, says 
that “the presence of charcoal, or the ac- 
tion of fire in some other way, was always 
clearly traced upon those mosaics to which 
we assign a Punic origin.” A very impor- 
tant inference as to the different origins of 
the three pavements, may also be drawn 
from the character of the cements attached 
to them. The two upper layers were im- 
bedded in an excessively hard cement, two 
inches thick and upwards, and composed of 
lime, pounded bricks, and a sprinkling of 
ashes. The bed on which the lowermost 
pavement lay was much thicker, consisted 
apparently of lime alone, and had entirely 
lost its adhesive power. It could be cut 
through with perfect ease. On the other 
hand, the cement which had been used, not 
in imbedding, but in making the supposed 
Pheenician mosaic, that is to say, in joining 
its pieces together, was much stronger than 
that used for a similar purpose in the two 
floors above it. The tendency of these facts 
is obvious, and apparently irresistible. It 
is scarcely possible to believe that the men 
who used such choice cement and such ill- 
made mortar were Romans. Lastly, the 
costume of the priestesses in the panels 
argues a Punic designer, for it is unlike 
any thing which has come down to us from 
the hands of Greek or Roman artists. 

A Monsieur Beulé, who had spent sey- 
enty days in digging about the ruins of 
Carthage, has spoken with an air of author- 
ity about Dr. Davis’ discoveries, denying 
that they reach back beyond the- Roman 
period, and his papers on the subject, en- 


mound on the left-hand side of the trench. | dorsed by the Académie des Inscriptions et 
The next two days were spent in removing; Belles Lettres, has been published in the 
that mound, and then another large portion | Moniteur. The writer states that the British 


. . . } 
of mosaic was disclosed, on which were one | 
panel and a medallion bust of Ceres, “ the | 


most magnificent of the kind in existence.” | 
The position in which these relics were | 


Museum is indebted to Dr. Davis’ zeal for 
“a certain number of Roman and Byzantine 
mosaics and inscriptions”—and nothing 
more. Now, Dr. Davis declares that ‘M. 
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e 
Beulé never saw the mosaics he thus char-| and when Rome had not even entered school. 
acterizes; and the inscriptions he mentions | The inhabitants of Sidon are called by Homer 


in connection with Roman and Byzantine 
mosaics convey, of course, the idea that 
they were either Latin or Greek, whereas 
they were all Pheenician.” 

Other critics argue from the exquisite art 
displayed in the Davis mosaics, that they 
cannot belong to the period and the people 
that produced the clumsy and uncouth bass- 
reliefs, and the tracings of figures on the 
votive stones, which are beyond all doubt 
of a Punic date. As there is nothing new 
under the sun, there will no doubt be arche- 
ologists of the year of our Lord 4500 who 
will reason in the same way in similar cases. 
Should one of Landseer’s pictures perchance 
survive until that time, there will be wise- 
acres who will deny that it could have been 
the work of an Englishman in the nineteenth 
century; for what is there in common, they 
will ask, between its lifelike form, and the 
preposterous figures of animals and mon- 
sters to be seen on the heraldic tablets, 
which were certainly produced in England 
in that barbarous age? It is not unknown 
that religion, like heraldry, has been a great 
conservator of conventional styles of art, 
and that the rude figures which it some- 
times prescribes are not always safe meas- 
ures of the artistic capacity of their age. 
In spite of illogical inferences from mis- 
shapen rams, such as Red Indians might 
have carved, the head of Astarte and the 
Horse upon Punic coins, sufficiently testify 
that Carthage was not ignorant of the arts. 
Letters were a gift of the Pheenicians to 
Greece, and it is not a violent supposition 
that she derived the rudiments of art from 
the same people. 


“Homer, Herodotus, Virgil, Lucan, and 
others, combine in bearing testimony to the 
artistic genius of the Pheenicians at a period 
when Greece was only beginning to learn, 








moAvdaidadoi, when the future rival of the 
great Phenician empire in Africa had as yet 
no idea of the rudiments of art. . . . Greece, 
having been instructed by the Pheenicians, 
was in her turn the teacher of Rome. It 
was then no humiliation to the Romans to 
learn likewise from the Phenicians them- 
selves, when the opportunity offered itself. 
From the Phoenicians they learned the art 
of constructing ships; from them they bor- 
rowed the sledge used in threshing out the 
corn, and actually called by Varro Peenicum 
plostellum, a Punic or Carthaginian cart; 
from the Carthaginians, too, they learned 
how to pave their roads. If, then, the Ro- 
mans were in the habit of borrowing from 
the Carthaginians, why should it be con- 
sidered any thing so very extraordinary if 
we say that they learned from them likewise 
the art of making mosaic pavements? In- 
deed, the fact that they were only introduced 
into Rome (as Pliny informs us) by Sylla, 
who visited the ruins of her fallen rival, suf- 
ficiently indicates their origin; and the re- 
semblance there exists between the Pom- 
peian mosaics and some of those we dug up 
at Carthage (which unquestionably apper- 
tain to the Roman era) tends greatly to cor- 
roborate this opinion.” 


There can be but one opinion as to the 
consummate ability with which Dr. Davis 
accomplished his most interesting enter- 
prise, and the exceeding value of his discov- 
erics. We cannot speak so favorably of his 
book. It is ill-written and very ill-arranged. 
These are faults which might be endured 
with more or less patience; but we cannot 
so easily forgive either the author or the 
publisher for sending forth such a large 
mass of heterogeneous matter without an in- 
dex, or even a tolerably full table of con- 
tents. 





The Boy’s own Book of Boats. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. Sampson Low, Son, and Co., 47 
Ludgate Hill. 
Mr. Kineston’s name is a sufficient guar- 

antee for the correctness of the comprehensive 

information contained in this Book of Boats. 

Every variety of vessel that floats in the British 

seas, from a man-of-war to the fishing-boat, is 

here described; its build, sails, equipment, are 





fully explained ; and even the duties of its crew, 
and the different ranks of its officers related. 
Foreign vessels are less elaborately treated ; but 
we think Mr. Kingston has fulfilled his aim, ‘to 
give under the title of the ‘ Boy’s Book of Boats 
and Vessels’ a sketch of the existing state of 
naval architecture throughout the world,” and 
deserves to have his hopes realized, that many 
may derive both amusement and instruction 
from it on a yery important object.—LZconomist. 
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From Punch. 
THE VARIATION HUMBUG. 

Tuere is perhaps more humbug talked, 
printed, and practised in reference to music than 
to any thing else in the world, except politics. 
And of all the musical humbugs extant it oc- 
curs to Mr. Punch that the variation humbug is 
the greatest. ‘This party has not even the sense 
to inventatune for himself, but takes somebody 
else’s, and starting therefrom, as an acrobat 
leaps from a spring board, jumps himself into a 
musical reputation on the strength of the other 
party’s ideas. Jfr. Punch wonders what would 
be thought of a poet who should try to make 
himself renown by this kind of thing—taking 
a well-known poem of a predecessor’s and doing 
variations on it after this fashion :— 


BUGGINS’ VARIATIONS ON THE BUSY BEE. 
How doth the Little Busy Bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower, 
From every opening flower, flower, flower, 
That sparkles in a breezy bower, 
And gives its sweetness to the shower, 
Exhaling scent of gentle power, 
That lasts on kerchief many an hour, 
And is a lady’s graceful dower, 
Endeared alike to cot and tower, 
Round which the little Busy Bee 
Improves each shining hour, 
And gathers honey all the day 
From every opening flower, 
From every opening flower, flower, flower, 
From every opening flower. 


How skilfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads her whacks, 
And labors hard to store it well, 
With the sweet food she makes, 
With the sweet food she makes, 
With thesweet food she makes, makes, makes, 
When rising just as morning breaks, 
The dewdrop from the leaf she shakes, 
And oft the sleeping moth she wakes, 
And diving through the flower she takes, 
The honey with her fairy rakes, 
And in her cell the same she cakes, 
Or sports across the silver lakes, 
Besides her children, for whose sakes, 
How skilfully she builds her cell, 
How neat she spreads her wax, 
And labors hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes. 


In works of labor or of skill, 
I would be busy too, 
For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do, 
For idle hands to do, 
Vor idle hands to do, do, do, 
‘Things which thereafter they will rue, 
When Justice fiercely doth pursue, 


Or conscience raises cry and hue, 
And eyvil-doers look quite blue, 
When Peelers run with loud halloo, 
Ant magistrates put on the screw, 
And then the wretch exclaims, Boo-hoo, 
In works of labor or of skill 
I wish I’d busied too, 
For Satan’s found much mischief still, 
For my two hands to do. 


There! Would a poet get much reputation 
for these variations, which are much better in 
their way than most of those built upon tunes. 
Would the poetical critics come out, as the mu- 
sical critics do, with “Upon Watts’ marble 
foundation Buggins has raised a sparkling ala- 
baster palace ;”’ or, ‘The old-fashioned Watts 
has been brought into new honor by the étincel- 
lant Buggins ;” or “ We love the old tune, but 
we have room in our hearts for the fairy-like 
fountains of bird-song which Buggins has bid 
start from it.” Mr. Punch has an idea that 
Buggins would have no such luck; the moral 
to be deduced from which fact is, that a musical 
prig is luckicr than a poetical prig. 





TO TEXAS. 
A GREETING, fair Texas, a greeting to thee ! 
A welcome to union reserved for the free! 
To fellowship genial, and destiny one; 
For, with Northern alliance, thou, too, art now 
done. 














| But lately, on battle-fields recking with gore, 
Through ficry trials and ordeal sore, 
Thine own independence was gallantly won ! 

| By thy prowess alone was the noble deed done. 


| Thy fame and achievements are heralded far, 

| The word recognized then, thine honored ‘ lone 
star; ” 

| The laurels of victory, so dearly won then, 

| Renewed in their beauty, thou wearest again. 
For thee, too, was forged a deep, galling chain, 
3ut the effort was futile, the labor in vain ; 
Too lately escaped from thraldom wert thon 

| For “ yoke to prepare, and thy neck meekly 
| 0W. 





’Neath professions of love and “ union so dear,” 

| By thee, too, detected, the treacherous snare, 

| Like spider-web woven, the South to enslave, 

[In its meshes forever imprison the brave. 

| 'The cloven foot stealthy was seen to appear, 

| Though gilded with promises special and fair ; 
But the long-injured South to her danger awoke, 
| And the contract so faithless indignant she broke. 


} 

} 

| To thee, gallant Texas ! a greeting we send, 

| The right hand of fellowship cordial extend ; 

| In our new constellation, with radiance shine, 

| With lustre increasing that “lone star” of thine. 


—Charleston Courier, 
1 





